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ing of the French to the Ohio is important in history, for its signifi- 
cance is self-evident in the country which was immediately affected. 
The conflict between the French and the British over the Ohio valley 
marked the entrance of western Pennsylvania into the full light of his- 


I n Western Pennsylvania there is little need to explain why the com- 


tory, as a stage where events took place affecting the whole civilized 
world. This valley was the seedbed where.a great war germinated, the 
war which was known in Europe as the Seven Years’ War, and in 
America as the French and Indian War. East of the mountains, it 
might be necessary to emphasize that the French thrust for the Ohio 
marked a turning point in the history of Pennsylvania as a whole, since 
it brought an end to the long period of peaceful development, but here 
that point need only be mentioned. Therefore, it may be interesting to 
approach the subject of the French advance to the Ohio from another 
angle—the significance of the new French source materials, the Contre- 
coeur Papers. What do they contribute to our knowledge about the 
French advance into the Ohio country? 

The French expeditions of 1753 and 1754 are well-known ele- 
ments of early western Pennsylvania history. There is nothing new 
about the fact that these expeditions took place, and the new sources 
can add nothing whatever to the historical certainties that a French 
army came in 1753 to build Fort Presque Isle at the present site of 


*An address given at a meeting of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania on December 15, 1954. Mr. Kent is associate state 
— —_—— Historical and Museum Commission, Har- 
risburg.—Ed. 
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Erie, and Fort Le Boeuf at what is now Waterford; and that the French 
advanced down to the Ohio in 1754 and built Fort Duquesne at the 
Forks where Pittsburgh’s Point Park is now located. The general out- 
lines of the story of the coming of the French have never been difficult 
to determine. Many years ago, the great historian Francis Parkman was 
able to present this story in general terms about as well as it can be 
done today—or even better, since Parkman was a great literary crafts- 
man as well as historian. 


On the very first page of Montcalm and Wolfe, his work dealing 
with the French and Indian War, Parkman showed that he fully appre- 
ciated the importance of the French advance to the Ohio, for he said, 
“The strife that armed all the civilized world began here.” In this strik- 
ing and oft-quoted sentence he was obviously referring to events in the 
Ohio country. He described the opening shots of this strife as “a volley 
from the hunting- pieces of a few backwoodsmen, commanded by a 
Virginian youth, George Washington.”! And Washington’s expedition 
was the first armed effort of the British to oppose the French occupation 


of the Ohio. 

With such an opening statement, it might logically be expected 
that the French expeditions to the Ohio in 1753 and 1754 would loom 
up as major episodes in Parkman’s narrative, for it was these expeditions 
which led up to Washington’s encounter with the French. But what 
do we actually find in the pages of Montcalm and Wolfe? There are 
about seven pages covering the expedition of 1753, six pages on Wash- 
ington’s mission to Fort Le Boeuf late in that year, and about nineteen 
pages on the expedition down the Allegheny in 1754—most of these 
concerned primarily with Washington’s Fort Necessity campaign. It 
may be somewhat inaccurate to measure emphasis by counting pages, 
but at least in terms of the space devoted to them the two French expe- 
ditions seem to be minor episodes, side-issues, rather than major links 
in the chain of events which led to the French and Indian War. 

If Parkman passed over the two Ohio expeditions briefly, it was 
not that he intended to minimize their importance. The New England 
school of historians has often been accused of playing down events in 
American history which occurred outside of New England, but that 


1 Francis Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe, 1:1. 
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charge cannot be fairly made here. Parkman actually did not have the 
sources from which to write a fuller account. Roughly speaking, all 
that he had for the French campaigns were the letters from the French 
Governors of Canada to the government in Paris, reporting in very 
general terms on the progress of the Ohio expeditions.? Historians can- 
not write detailed history from sources which are general; they cannot 
make bricks without straw—that is, without a mass of details and par- 
ticulars from which to compare and select. Since Parkman’s sources 
were general, he had to limit himself to generalities when he wrote of 
these two expeditions. 

When fuller sources were available, he used them extensively, as 
in his narrative of Céloron’s expedition to the Ohio in 1749. This was 
only a preliminary, passing expedition to strengthen the French claims, 
but Parkman devoted to it more than twice the space that he gave to 
the expedition of 1753; and the reason is a very simple one: he had the 
source material for a fuller story. He had both Céloron’s journal and 
the journal of his chaplain, Father Bonnecamps, and from them he 
derived an abundance of data for his chapter on Céloron’s expedition. 

Today, the historian of the beginnings of western Pennsylvania is 
much better supplied with sources than Parkman was. A wealth of new 
source material has come to light since Parkman’s time, for both the 
French and British side of the conflict of the Ohio. The outstanding 
new British sources may be represented by a few examples which 
quickly come to mind: The George Mercer Papers Relating to the 
Ohio Company of Virginia, edited by Mrs. Lois Mulkearn, and pub- 
lished by the University of Pittsburgh Press this year; The Papers of 
Sir William Johnson, eleven huge volumes published by the State of 
New York since 1921; and, of course, The Papers of Henry Bouquet, 
which the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has been 
publishing. 

Among the new French sources, perhaps the most important group 
is the Contrecoeur Papers, which were brought into the open and made 
generally available only two years ago, through an international coop- 


2 Like most general statements, this must be qualified: Parkman 
also had Pouchot’s Memoire (published in 1781) and the Memoire 
for Pean (1763). 
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erative project of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion and the Archives of the Seminary of Quebec, where these Papers 
were preserved. 

This Contrecoeur project was more or less of an accident. In 1948 
I went to Ottawa to look for Bouquet letters in the Public Archives of 
Canada, more material for The Papers of Henry Bouquet. As so often 
happens, in a search for something else, a reference to this French 
source material turned up in a list of the collections of the Archives of 
the Seminary of Quebec at Laval University. This typewritten list 
which had been made several years before by the noted French Ca- 
nadian scholar, Marius Barbeau, implied the existence of an amazing 
run of correspondence, actual letters and papers of French commanders 
in the Ohio country. As soon as my task in Ottawa could be finished, I 
hastened to Quebec to see this material. 

It more than came up to expectations. Even at first glance through 
the folders, the Contrecoeur Papers obviously were a mine of new 
information about the French side of the French and Indian War in 
western Pennsylvania. Material of interest for the Ohio campaigns runs 
from 1752 when Captain Contrecoeur became commander of Fort 
Niagara, the key point for the movement of men and supplies to the 
Ohio. It continues through 1754 and 1755 when Contrecoeur built and 
commanded Fort Duquesne. It includes correspondence of al] the com- 
manders and chief officers during that period, with many letters of 
instruction from the French Governors and other officials. There are 
papers dealing with the building of the French forts, even accounts of 
expenditures in building Fort Duquesne. Letters tell about their trou- 
bles over discipline and desertion and disease, and about their difficul- 
ties in moving men and supplies over the long five-hundred-mile journey 
from Montreal. Where before the course of events could be viewed 
only in a general way, the Contrecoeur Papers brought the events into 
sharp focus, with names and dates and incidents as reported by men in 
the field. 

When it came to getting this material for actual use, however, 
difficulties appeared. The authorities at Laval University were friendly 
and hospitable, and permitted lists and notes to be made. But they 
hoped some day to publish the material themselves, and were reluctant 
to permit extensive copying of these sources. This was not unknown 
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material, merely difficult to get at, and time-consuming to read. A few 
American researchers had come to Quebec before, to examine the col- 
lection and take notes. Some significant items must have reached Doug- 
las Southall Freeman, for his biography of George Washington has a 
few references to these Papers. At Quebec they also mentioned a Pitts- 
burgh lady who had been there. Mrs. Lois Mulkearn, of the Darlington 
Memorial Library of the University of Pittsburgh, had obtained photo- 
static copies of a number of important documents for the University. 

That was a noteworthy and valuable beginning, but it seemed im- 
perative to do more, to microfilm the entire collections so that it could 
be translated, studied, digested, and assimilated in Pennsylvania. When 
I returned to Harrisburg with report, list, and notes to bear witness to 
the importance of these sources, the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission quickly agreed that steps should be taken to make 
the Contrecoeur Papers available in Pennsylvania. With the Commis- 
sion’s full authorization, Dr. S. K. Stevens, the State Historian, entered 
into a long period of negotiations with the officials of Laval University. 
After almost a year, an acceptable formula was reached; Dr. Stevens 
went to Quebec and signed a cooperative agreement with Father Arthur 
Maheux, Archivist of the Seminary, on March 8, 1949. 

This agreement permitted the Commission to microfilm the Con- 
trecoeur Papers immediately, but the film was to be restricted—it could 
be used only for the research work of the Commission. In return, the 
Commission was to help and subsidize the Archives of the Seminary in 
editing and publishing a selection of the more important Papers—in 
French, of course. This was an ideal solution, for French scholars in 
Quebec could do a much better job of transcribing the French material, 
much of which has atrocious spelling and handwriting. 

When the finished book was edited by Fernand Grenier and pub- 
lished in Quebec in November 1952, under the auspices of the Com 
mission,? the rich treasure of the Contrecoeur Papers became available 
to scholars who could read French. 

But that, of course, was only a beginning. The next thing was to 
go to work on this material, and extract from it the facts which would 


3 Fernand Grenier, ed,, Papiers Contrecoeur at autres documents 
concernant le conflict anglo.francais sur VOhio de 1745 a 1756 
(Quebec, Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1952). 
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be of interest to historically-minded people in Pennsylvania. Now it 
would be possible to put more flesh on the bare bones of the general 
outline of events which were already well known. Now it would be 
possible to tell about these events from the viewpoint of the Frenchmen 
who participated in them. That was the objective of The French Inva- 
sion of Western Pennsylvania, 1753,* which covered only the first year. 

That fuller story of the French advance into the Ohio country, 
which is revealed in the Contrecoeur Papers, cannot be given here, but 
some of the interesting highlights can be presented. 

In the middle years of the 18th century, French empire-builders 
began to feel that their colonies of Canada and Louisiana must be 
linked together by the Ohio River, if they were to be secure and self- 
sustaining. At the same time, the British colonies, especially Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, were growing conscious of the Ohio country as a 
natural area for their expansion by trade and settlement. Both the 
British and the French sent traders and agents to the Ohio, to compete 
for the furs and the good will of its Indian inhabitants. But the French 
soon realized that such peaceful measures would not be enough to win 
them control of the Belle Riviére, as they called the Allegheny and 
Ohio rivers together. French Canada could not send out enough trad- 
ers nor supply enough trade goods at low enough prices, to counterbal- 
ance the activities of the British traders. To establish really effective 
control of the Ohio, and to prevent the British from becominy its mas- 
ters, the French had to send out a military expedition to occupy the 
territory, by building and garrisoning forts at points which would con-- 
trol the valley. 

Such an expedition was planned by the Marquis Duquesne, who 
became Governor of New France in 1752. He prepared to send out an 
army during the spring and summer of 1753, and to build three or four 
forts. One of these forts was to be built at Logstown, the Indian village 
and trading center, some eighteen miles down the Ohio from the present 
site of Pittsburgh; originally the French had no idea of fortifving The 
Point. 

French Canada had great difficulty in raising and equipping an 
army of more than two thousand men for this Ohio expedition. The 


4 Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
1954. 
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Intendant Bigot, who was the business head of the Canadian govern- 
ment, had a hard time scraping enough provisions together for this 
campaign at a time when crops had been short in Canada. In the end, 
Bigot made up the difference by buying flour and corn from New Eng- 
land; supplies purchased from the northern British colonies made it 
possible for the French to carry out this threat to the interests of the 
middle British colonies. No wonder that the French talked as they did 
about the internal corruption and divisions of the British colonies, and 
felt certain of success in spite of their apparent disadvantage! 

It must be remembered that the French were making a great 

gamble against very heavy odds, in making this move into the Ohio. 
Feance was then indisputably the wealthiest and most powerful nation 
in Europe, but Canada was a weak and poor colony. Her population 
was about 55,000, while Pennsylvania had about 200,000—and Penn- 
navy would make it difficult for France to send any help to her colony. 
Governor Duquesne and his advisers realized that speed was essential. 
If the French army could move quickly and build forts before the 
dition to the Ohio provoked the British and war came, then the British 
sylvania was only one of thirteen British colonies. If the French expe- 
British could gather forces to oppose them, then the British would be 
faced with an accomplished fact. If there were no British forces on 
the Ohio, then there would be no openly hostile action—and war might 
be avoided. It all depended on how rapidly the French could move to 
occupy the Ohio. Governor Duquesne drew up a careful schedule of 
what was to be done in the year 1753; it called for the occupation of 
the Ohio valley in that one year. 

The first step in Governor Duquesne’s plans to seize the Ohio was 
to have Captain Contrecoeur get ready at Fort Niagara for the passage 
of the army, by improving the road around Niagara Falls, and by build- 
ing storehouses for the supplies and provisions. The second step was to 
send out an advance party to prepare the way for the main army by 
establishing a “beachhead” on the shore of Lake Erie. This advance 
party set out from Montreal on the first of February, 1753, under the 
command of a young officer, Boishébert, who was only twenty-four years 
old. About the middle of April, this detachment landed at what is now 
Barcelona Harbor, near Westfield, New York. In the meantime, the 
Governor learned from a trader about the harbor of Presque Isle and the 
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portage from there to Le Boeuf Creek, and decided that this route would 
be better than the Chautauqua route which Céloron had followed in 
1749. As a result, the advance party packed up and moved thirty miles 
farther, landing at Presque Isle about the third of May. Here they 
began to build Fort Presque Isle, the first establishment on the site of 
Erie, and the first fort in western Pennsylvania. 

Early in June, the elderly commander, Captain Pierre Paul Marin, 
arrived with a larger force to complete the fort, and to prepare for the 
advance southward. Marin was a tough and cranky old veteran of many 
an assignment to wilderness posts in Acadia and on Lake Michigan. 
Governor Duquesne once accused him of having been “born with a 
hatchet in your hand and with a flour sack for a diaper,” a clever way 
of expressing his experience in dealing with the Indians both in war- 
fare and in trading. The old commander proceeded with great care and 
precaution. He transformed the Old Indian path from Presque Isle to 
Le Boeuf Creek into a military road, with bridges across the streams 
and a storehouse at a halfway point. Over this road moved the men and 
supplies and equipment to the point on Le Boeuf Creek which was the 
head of canoe navigation for that part of the French Creek-Allegheny 
River-Ohio River system. At this point he began to build Fort Le Boeuf 
on July 12, 1753, at what is now the village of Waterford. The day be- 
fore, he wrote, “I am going tomorrow to the end of the portage to have 
ovens and a forge built there, and to erect the stockade.” The order 
of mention is significant—first, cooking facilities; second, the smithy 
for shoeing horses and repairing tools; and, finally, measures for defence. 
As early as that, food came first in western Pennsylvania. This 
shows how smoothly the expedition was proceeding, without any fear 
of opposition from the British or from the Indians. 


Fort Le Boeuf was built as the base for the French advance down 
the Allegheny to the Ohio and to Logstown—where Marin planned to 
build the third fort, which was to be named Fort Duquesne in honor 
of the Governor. 

If Marin had been able to continue his advance southward in 1753, 


> 5 eee to Marin, July 22, 1753, Archives du Seminaire de Que- 
ec, 5:62:8. 

6 Marin to Contrecoeur, July 11, 1753, Archives du Seminaire de 
Quebec. V-V, 1:64. 
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and to carry out all that the Governor had planned for that year, it 
seems likely that Fort Duquesne would have been built at Logstown in 
the vicinity of present-day Ambridge, for his orders instructed him to 
build it there. But that year the French could advance no farther than 
Fort Le Boeuf. A dry spell made the stream too shallow to float their 
canoes, and disease broke out among the exhausted troops. The atti- 
tude of the Indians also gave some alarm to the French. The Half-King, 
leader of the Iroquois in the area about Logstown, came to Presque Isle 
early in September, and warned the French not to invade his country. 
The combined factors of dry weather, disease, and the threat of Indian 
hostility halted the campaign for that year. Instead of the Ohio coun- 
try, the French had occupied only its northern gateway. In the fall, 
most of the men were sent back to Canada to recover their health and 
strength. Marin, himself, frustrated and ailing, died at Fort Le Boeuf 
on October 29, and the Governor wrote that the old officer had pre- 
ferred to die on the field of battle rather than return to Montreal for 
medical care. Probably he also feared disgrace. The French had not 
encountered a British army, but they had suffered a severe check, a de- 
feat, in not being able to occupy the Ohio valley in 1753. Nature itself 
had defeated the French, by the great distances to be covered, by the 
natural obstacles to be overcome, and by the diseases which broke out 
among the weary soldiers. But of this the British knew nothing. They 
did not know what the French had planned to do, and so they did not 
know that they had fallen short of their goal. This serious delay to the 
French plans gave the British time to act, to send a protest against the 
French occupation of the Ohio, and to send out at least a token force, 
so that the French could no longer claim that they were entering terri- 
tory where there was no official British establishment. The delay also 
gave the French time to reconsider the location for their third fort. 


Governor Duquesne was not on the ground, he could not see for 
himself the advantages of the Forks of the Ohio as the site for a fort, 
as could the young Virginian who passed that way in November on a 
mission which was the first British effort to oppose the French advance. 
George Washington was carrying a notice of trespass from Governor 
Dinwiddie of Virginia to the French commander at Fort Le Boeuf, a 
letter ordering the French to leave British territory. On the way, Wash- 
ington had his eyes open for useful information, and he noted of the 
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future site of Pittsburgh that it was “extremely well situated for a Fort.”” 
Washington delivered his summons to Marin’s successor, Legardeur de 
Saint-Pierre, and returned to Virginia with the expected reply that the 
French refused to move out. But he also took back the first direct evi- 
dence about the French operations and intentions, noted in his journal 


which Governor Dinwiddie ordered to be published. 


Washington’s recommendation of the Forks as the site for a fort 
undoubtedly influenced the location of the Virginia fort which was be- 
gun there in March, 1754, and Pittsburgh rightfully regards the day 
of his visit, November 23, as its Location Day. But Washington’s com 
ment had nothing to do with Governor Duquesne’s choice of location 
for his fort; the Governor of New France was receiving similar advice 
from other quarters, and it is reflected in his letters to Contrecoeur, 
whom he transferred from Fort Niagara late in December, 1753, to 
take over the command in the Ohio country from Legardeur de Saint- 
Pierre. At that time, the Governor repeated his earlier instructions to 
build Fort Duquesne at Logstown, but a month later he was obviously 
beginning to change his mind. In his letter of January 27 to Contre- 
coeur, Logstown (which the French called Chiningué now appears 
only as an optional site. The Governor told the commander, “Hasten 
your advance and go build Fort Duquesne at Chinengué or thereabouts, 
wherever the place seems to you most advantageous.”? Captain Contre- 
coeur could now use his judgment about another location, if it seemed 
more suitable for the fort. 

But the Governor said more. He actually suggested another loca- 
tion, in these words: “If it is true that there is a river six leagues this 
side of Chinengué which they say is the usual route of the English who 
come from Philadelphia, you will place the fort at that spot to bar their 
passage and block their trade.” The Governor had heard, too, that lum- 
ber for building a fort was plentiful near this place, while Logstown 
was “almost devoid of wood.”!° The decision to locate Fort Duquesne 
at the Point stems from this letter of January 27. 


7 Fitzpatrick, ed., Diaries of George Washington, 1:44. 

8 Duquesne to Contrecoeur, December 25, 1753, in Papiers Con- 
trecoeur, 89-91. 

9 Duquesne to Contrecoeur, January 27, 1754, in Papiers Contre. 
coeur, 92-96, 
10 Ibid. 
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Sometime in last December, 1753, Legardeur de Saint-Pierre had 
sent a French officer named La Chauvignerie with thirty men to estab- 
lish an advance post at Logstown. It was very similar to the advance 
party which Boishebért had led the previous spring to begin Fort 
Presque Isle. The men were to cut and gather timber for Fort Du- 
quesne, so that construction could be started as soon as the main army 
arrived. 


La Chauvignerie reached Logstown on January 16 when—as he 
wrote—“The Indians showed me a place where I could set up a cabin 
to shelter myself and my detachment from the cold.”!! Later, with 
some difficulty he persuaded the Indians to let him build a little en- 
trenchment.!2, This was, technically, the first French fortification on 
the Ohio. In a letter to the government in Paris, Governor Duquesne 
pointed to it as evidence that the French had had a fort on the Ohio 
before the English;!3 but to make his argument more convincing, he 
moved the date back several months—another indication that the sources 
in the Governors’ reports to Paris are not always to be trusted. 


La Chauvignerie quickly realized that it would be difficult to build 
Fort Duquesne at Logstown. He complained that “the scarcity of wood 
in this place exposes us all to the harshness of the weather,” and he 
added that “there is not a single piece of wood worth sawing in this 
region.”!4 Logstown must have used up all the trees for 
miles around for firewood and cabins, so that its name was now a con- 
tradiction—there were no logs at Logstown. It would be better to find 
another site for Fort Duquesne, and what could be better than the lo- 
cation Governor Duquesne had already suggested at the Forks of the 

hio? 

Events soon turned the attention of the French in that direction. 
Late in February, an old Indian named Dejiquequé told La Chauvig- 
nerie that an English force was due to arrive at the Forks of the Ohio 


11 La Chauvignerie to Saint-Pierre, February 10, 1754, in Papiers 
Contrecoeur, 99-101. 


12 Ibid. 

13 Duquesne to the Minister, October 12, 1754, in Stevens and Kent, 
eds., Wilderness Chronicles of Northwestern Pennsylvania, 82-83 
(Harrisburg, 1941). 


14 La Chauvignerie to Saint-Pierre, February 10, 1754, in Papiers 
Contrecoeur, 99-101. 
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about the first of March.!5 He reported that they numbered one thou- 
sand men, an exaggeration which would have greatly surprised William 
Trent, who actually had only thirty or forty workmen. In accordance 
with George Washington’s recommendation, this little Virginia detach- 
ment led by Trent was going to build a small fort at the Forks of the 
Ohio. On March 6, La Chauvignerie sent Saint-Blin and La Force “to 
make a thorough examination of the establishment which the English 
are making. . . .” To cover up their real objective, he sent with them 
two well-known traders, the Baby brothers, to make it appear that they 
came only to trade. On March 7, the four Frenchmen came to a Dela- 
ware Indian village, where they hoped to find canoes to cross the river. 
But the village was deserted, and the best they could do was to cross 
to an island opposite the place where the English were building. La 
Chauvignerie reported, “They noticed a building there which was al- 
most finished, and which is to serve as a storehouse.”!® Saint-Blin said, 
“Because of the distance, I could not tell in what manner they were 
constructing their fort, since it was still only marked out, according to 
the Indians’ report.”!7 

After this inspection from a distance, the French scouts went along 
the river bank to a point opposite the Rock, McKees Rocks, where 
there was a trader's house. Saint-Blin yelled for a canoe, and three men 
soon paddled across the Ohio to get them—two Englishmen and one 
French deserter from the Illinois country, “who was very much sur- 
prised to see Frenchmen arriving among the English.”!8 At the trader's 
house they learned more news about the English, that they had built a 
storehouse ten leagues up the Monongahela, and that they expected to 
get six cannon. The Frenchmen hastened back to Logstown with this 
bad news, and Saint-Blin wrote Contrecoeur that “things [are] looking 
very bad for us, if a lot of Frenchmen do not appear on the Belle Riviére 


15 La Chauvignerie to Saint-Pierre, February 26, 1754 in Papiers 
Contrecoeur, 104-105, 

16 La Chauvignerie to Contrecoeur, March 11, 1754, in Papiers 
Contrecoeur, 106-107. 

17 Saint-Blin to Contrecoeur, March 11, 1754, in Papiers Contre- 
coeur, 107-109. 

18 La Chauvignerie to Contrecoeur, March 11, 1754, in Papiers Con- 
trecoeur, 106-107. 
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I- News about the English fort made Governor Duquesne anxious, 
n too, when he heard about it a month later. On April 15 he wrote urg- 
e promptly.”19 


ing Contrecoeur to “hasten to interrupt and even destroy their work 
from the start,” and not let the British consolidate their position on 


ss the Ohio.?° 
23 Even as the Governor wrote this message, Captain Contrecoeur 
h and his army had almost completed their voyage down the Allegheny 
m River, after a period of busy preparation in February and March. Fort 
y Le Boeuf had been a center of great activity in those early spring 
a- months. Boats and canoes had to be made ready for the voyage. Sup- 
r plies had to be brought there over the military road from Fort Presque 
$s Isle; and, somehow or other, enough soldiers for the campaign had to 
a be gathered there. That wasn’t easy in the early spring, before naviga- 
I- tion opened on the St. Lawrence and the Lakes. Governor Duquesne 
d, sent a picked detachmen: of men by land from Montreal, along the 
re northern shore of Lake Ontario. This detachment, commanded by the 
to Chevalier Francois Lemercier, reached Fort Le Boeuf on March 20.2! 
With this force, and by stripping Fort Presque Isle and Fort Le Boeuf 
1g down to garrisons of eighteen to twelve men, the Governor hoped that 
re Contrecoeur could enter the Ohio country “with a full 600 men whose 
“n appearance will make a more vivid impression than if this detachment 
ne were composed of twice the sort who were commanded last year.”22 
Ir- Captain Claude Pierre Pécaudy de Contrecoeur was not especially 
r’s happy about his transfer from Fort Niagara to replace the ailing Legar- 
a deur de Saint-Pierre as commander of the Ohio expedition. He wasn’t 
to very well himself—his nephew Péan refers to some sort of skin ailment 
iis which afflicted him.?3 Contrecoeur had a great estate almost two 
ng leagues square near Montreal, which had been in the family since 
Te 


19 Saint-Blin to Contrecoeur, March 11, 1754, in Papiers Contre- 
ars coeur, 107-109. 


20 Duquesne to Contrecoeur, April 15, 1754, in Papiers Contrecoeur, 


21 Ibid. 
"e- 22 Duquesne to Contrecoeur, January 27, 1954, in Papiers Contre- 
coeur, 92-96, 


23 Pean to Contrecoeur, April 3, 1754, in Papiers Contrecoeur, 111- 
112. 
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1672, and he wanted to go back and look after it, after two years’ 
service at Fort Niagara. He had had his wife and daughters to look 
after him at that fort, but he could not take them with him on a mili- 
tary campaign. But on the basis of experience, Contrecoeur was the 
man for the job, for this man of forty-eighty had been a key figure in 
the Ohio campaigns from the very beginning. He had been second in 
command to Céloron in 1749 when that preliminary expedition passed 
through the Ohio country to assert French claims,?> and he was fa- 
miliar with every detail of Marin’s operations in 1753. His rank and 
station matched the importance of his assignment, for his title of no- 
bility dated from 1686, when Louis XIV ennobled his grandfather, a 
captain in the Carignan regiment.?® 

Since his very title carried with it the duty to serve his King, Cap- 
tain Contrecoeur could not refuse the Governor. When Lemercier 
came with the reinforcements in March, and Legardeur de Saint-Pierre 
set off on his return trip to Niagara and Montreal, Contrecoeur sent 
him with an affectionate farewell letter to Madame Contrecoeur, which 
concluded in the time-honored manner of soldiers’ letters, “Good-bye, 
my dear. Please do not worry and be sure that I shall take care of my- 
self in ev ery way. I hug you and my dear children a thousand times. 
Your good husband, CONTRECOEUR. ” As a final touch, there is a 
little postscript, “I have received all the letters from my children.”27 

It could be argued that this letter should not have been included 
in the published Contrecoeur Papers. It has no direct bearing on his- 
torical events, but it does show something of the character of the 
founder of Fort Duquesne, who may be regarded as one of the found- 
ers of Pittsburgh. 

The letter was finally included on the grounds that since it was 
dated from Fort Le Boeuf on March 19, 1754, it helped to establish 
the approximate time when Contrecoeur and his army set off on their 


24 Fernand Grenier, ed., Papiers Contrecoeur, 378 note 2. 

25 Celoron’s Journal, translated by A, A. Lambing, in C. B. Gal- 
breath, ed., Expedition of Celoron to the Ohio Country, 14 (Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1921). 

26 Order of the Conseil Souverain to enregister the letter of nobil- 
ity of Contrecoeur, December 12, 1686, Archives du Seminaire de 
Quebec, V-V, 3:194. 

27 Contrecoeur to his wife, March 19, 1754, in Papiers Contrecoeur, 
110-111. 
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advance southward. A letter from a man named Muler on March 29 


said that Contrecoeur had gone down the Riviére aux Boeufs (French 
Creek), and that Lemercier was about to embark with the rear guard.?8 
It was within this ten-day period that the French forces got into motion 
for their descent to the Ohio. 


Lemercier joined forces with Contrecoeur at Venango, the former 
trading post of John Fraser at the mouth of French Creek. Captain 
Philippe Thomas de Joncaire had taken over this British trading post 
in the summer of 1753, and Fraser's cabins and storehouses had served 
as a base for the French expedition. Sometimes it is said that Fort 
Machault, the French fort at present-day Franklin, was built at this 
time, but actually it was built in 1755.29 It was the last of the French 
forts to be built in the Ohio country. 


In the early days of April, the little army embarked at Venango, 
and moved down the Allegheny in hundreds of canoes and pirogues. 
On April 16, Contrecoeur approached the unfinished Virginia fort at 
the Forks of the Ohio, and by threat of using force he compelled it to 
surrender. Then he built Fort Duquesne where the Virginians had 
begun. He made use of their materials and half-finished buildings in 
‘he structure of the greater fort, so that William Trent and his Vir- 
ginians may be said to have begun Fort Duquesne. Even the French 
Governor might have admitted this, for he expressed his pleasure that 
Contrecoeur had “found a good supply of stakes and beams, because 
the English are good judges of wood and excel in workmanship.” But the 
Governor was especially glad that Contrecoeur had taken the fort 
“without firing a shot” and that “nothing occurred which would re- 
semble an act of hostility.”3° No one had yet invented the term “cold 
war,” but it was already being practiced. 


The French had now succeeded in occupying the most important 
strategic point for controlling the Ohio valley, but they had failed to 
do it soon enough to avoid a “brush” with the British. The French may 


28 Muler’s letter is mentioned in Duquesne to Contrecoeur, May 9, 
1754, in Papiers Contrecoeur, 123-124. 


29 See La Chauvignerie to Contrecoeur, June 9, 1755 in Papiers 
Contrecoeur, 357, 


30 Duquesne to Contrecoeur, May 11, 1754, in Papiers Contrecoeur, 
125. 
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have fired no shots in capturing the Virginia fort at the Forks, but their 
high-handed action did make the Virginians very angry—angry enough 
to shoot. While the French were descending the Allegheny in April, 
Virginia troops under George Washington were starting toward the 
Ohio, to come to the aid of their fort. They had not gone far when 
news come of its capture. Washington went forward even then, but 
hesitated when it appeared that the French might be too strong for 
him. While he was in this frame of mind, and even fearing French 
attack, the Half-King sent him word that a party of Frenchmen were 
lurking nearby in a hidden place. Washington and his men marched 
through a rainy night to join the Half-King and his Indians in an attack 
on this French detachment, the morning of May 28, 1754. The French 
leader, Jumonville, and several of his men, were killed, and the rest 
were captured, except for one who escaped at the start of the fighting. 
Actually, Jumonville’s force was only a little scouting party of some 
thirty men, and the engagement lasted only a quarter of an hour, but 
the first shots of the French and Indian War were fired in this little 
skirmish in a rocky ravine in the eastern slope of Laurel Hill, a few 
miles east of Uniontown. Returning to Parkman’s words, “Here began 
the strife that armed all the civilized world.” 


Such was the momentous consequence of the French advance into 
the Ohio country, and of the building of Fort Duquesne. 
The other important events which followed, the French expedition 


which besieged Washington in Fort Necessity and compelled him to 
surrender on July 4, 1754; Braddock’s expedition against Fort Duquesne, 
which ended in his defeat on July 9, 1755: these are well-known epi- 
sodes in the series of events which led to war. Braddock’s defeat 
strengthened the British determination to drive the French from the 
Ohio country, and the local struggle in western Pennsylvania spread 
out into a worldwide conflict. After that, it was merely a matter of time 
until the superior strength of Britain and her colonies could be brought 
to bear on the French in the Ohio valley. In 1758 General John Forbes 
came against Fort Duquesne, and the French fled up the Allegheny 
River to the forts in northwestern Pennsylvania. In 1759 Sir William 
Johnson captured Fort Niagara and cut off supplies from these forts, so 
that the French had to burn them and flee to Detroit. When the French 
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burned and abandoned Fort Presque Isle in August, 1759,3! it marked 
the final failure of a great attempt to build an empire. France not only 
lost the Ohio valley; she also lost Canada and all her colonies on the 
North American continent. The war which began in the Ohio country 
decided that America north of the Gulf of Mexico was to be English- 
speaking, except for the French Canadians. Under free British institu- 
tions, this people developed into a vital element of the new Canadian 
nation. That process of development, of adaptation to representative 
government and to the future Canada, may be seen beginning even 
with Contrecoeur. A few months before his death in 1775, Captain 
Contrecoeur was sworn in as a member of the first Legislative Council 
of the British Province of Quebec. 


31 Hugh Mercer to Bouquet, August 16, 1759, in Wilderness Chroni- 
cles, 166. 




















GEORGE WASHINGTON at FORT NECESSITY 


JOHN P. COWAN* 
Copyright, 1955, by John P. Cowan 


THE WHITE MAN TAKES PERMANENT POSSESSION 
OF THE FORKS OF THE OHIO 


Nn those early days of spring, 1754, a scene of strange animation en- 

livened that 100-acre triangle of wilderness where the waters of the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, swirling into turbulent eddies, 
form the broad Ohio. 

Huddled around a crackling blaze of dry grass and driftwood, a 
little band of Indians powwowed solemnly as they watched the appar- 
ently aimless movements of a party of white men in frontier garb re- 
moving ponderous packs from gaunt, weary horses. Eagerly the hungry 
animals stretched their necks toward tiny tufts of grass, fresh and green, 
that grew amid the wilted remnants of last year’s briers and weeds. 
The men, grumbling and quarreling, shifted the packs in search of 
axes, picks, and scythes, acting in tardy obedience to the hoarsely 
shouted orders of an officer in Virginia colonial uniform. 

The gutteral jargon of the Indians, the vulgar growling of the 
pack drivers and the rasping voice of the officer furnished a fitting vocal 
accompaniment to the surrounding scene of confusion and desolation. 
Debris, left in the wake of countless floods, littered the river banks and 
marshy depressions within the triangle; dead trees, uprooted in the 
muck and bound by relentless hawsers of wildgrape vines, had defied 
the hatchets of woodsmen seeking fuel; few trees were standing, but 
everywhere hideous stumps and charred fagots from long-extinguished 
campfires told mutely of the ruthless disregard of the forest; skulls and 


* Mr. Cowan was a member of the original committee that estab- 
lished the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine in 1918 and was 
associate editor in the publication of the first three volumes. A mem- 
ber of the staffs of the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph and the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette for many years, he contributed numerous articles on 
local history. He was a Washington newspaper correspondent, 1930- 
41, and director of the press matrix for the War Department and 
later for the Department of Defense until] his retirement in 1952. He 
is a native of Allegheny County (in the territory now known as the 
Borough of Bethel) where his great-grandparents were among the 
earliest settlers. Author of a recently published monograph on 
George Mason and articles on the Revolutionary and Civil War pe- 
riods; he now resides in Falls Church, Va.—Ed. 
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the bones of torsos of large animals whitened in the sodden underbrush; 
on higher ground, where clay and sand mixed with ageless deposits of 
pebbles, a firm sod had formed and was covered with vegetation which 
soon would awaken in the early advent of spring, but as yet was dull 
and cheerless. 

The ground within a radius of several hundred yards of the apex 
of the triangle was from 15 to 25 feet above the median level of the 
rivers. At a distance of about 500 yards from the Point where the rivers 
met and close to the Monongahela shore was a mound-like eminence, 
rising at least 25 feet and sloping gradually toward the Allegheny. 
Toward the base of the triangle it dropped more abruptly into a swale 
100 yards wide which formed the outlet of a pond that nestled at the 
base of a hill that rose to a height of nearly 100 feet—the shoulder of 
lofty highlands rolling to the eastward. Trees of good size covered the 
summit and slopes of the mound-like hillock, and the hills beyond the 
pond were heavily wooded.! 

While the noisy pack drivers were busied with their tools, two 
men, one in the uniform of a captain of Virginia militia, stood on the 
small eminence surveying the terrain and its approaches. The officer 
was Captain William Trent, a trader from Philadelphia, well known on 
the Pennsylvania frontier, who was commissioned by the Virginia au- 
thorities to recruit a company of 100 men and proceed to the Forks of 
the Ohio to erect a fort for the protection of settlers on Virginia lands.” 
The territory was claimed by both the French and British, and already 
the French were advancing from Canada in strong force to assert their 
sovereignty. Fortified posts were established at Presque Isle on Lake 
Erie and on French Creek, a tributary of the Allegheny, and English 
traders were expelled from the region. Trent’s companion was John 
Fraser, a trader who had been one of the first British subjects to be 
chased out by the invaders. He had now established a trading post on 
the Monongahela at the mouth of Turtle Creek. He was commissioned 
a lieutenant in Trent’s company. 


Trent and Fraser joined the third officer, Ensign Edward Ward, 


1 Obviously a fanciful but conceivably correct picture of the 
Forks of the Ohio as it appeared before the white settlements, based 
on early maps, topographical studies, and the examination of exist- 
ing wilderness areas. 

2 Robert Dinwiddie, Official Records, 1:55 (Richmond, Va., 1883). 
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and walked toward a stake driven in the ground near the Allegheny 
shore not far from the Point, as the land within the apex of the triangle 
was afterward called. The stake marked the site of the projected fort. 
Here Ensign Ward was directed to set his men to work clearing the 
ground and marking trees for the stockade. Instead of the one hundred 
men Trent had been authorized to enlist, he brought scarcely half that 
number, including soldiers to guard the camp.? The Indians, nominally 
English allies, as yet had no part in the preparations. 

Thus, unimpressively, the white men took permanent possession 
of the strategic point of land, which after two hundred years, has been 
enshrined as the historic center of metropolitan Pittsburgh. 

Until that hour the red men seldom had been disturbed in their 
age-long tenure of that entrancing spot of picturesque isolation. 

Céloron de Blainville, a Frenchman, in his expedition in 1749, took 
possession of the region in the name of the King of France by burying 
leaden plates at various points along the Allegheny and Ohio to estab- 
lish evidence of his claim. Canadian and English traders pushed into 
the region in the late 1720's, but did not tarry. The Indians likewise 
ignored the Point as a place of permanent habitation; their nearest 
village, Shannopin’s Town, was about three miles northeast on the 
Allegheny. So at last the prowling beasts forsook their lairs and the 
wild fowl] their nesting places. Since that day when Captain Trent un- 
loaded his packhorses and canoes the white man has held constant 
sway—first the British colonials, then the French, again the British, 
and finally in 1775 the Americans in their struggle for independence 
acquired it—shall we say for all time? 

CONCERNING PRINCIPALLY VIRGINIA REAL ESTATE 

The seizure of the Forks of the Ohio by the Virginians dramatized 
a chain of events that had embroiled the frontier for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Land-hungry British colonists in Virginia, Maryland, and Penn- 
sylvania cast a jealous eye on the rich territory west of the Appalachians. 
The Virginians in particular were eager for grants embracing the 
luscious acres on the Ohio and its tributaries. Placation of the Indian 
tribes had been quite effective. As long ago as 1722 the powerful Six 


3 Authorities differ on the actual number of Trent’s men. George 
Washington, Writings, edited by Jared Sparks, 2:7 (Boston, 1834), 
states that Ensign Ward had only 41 at the time of the capitulation. 
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Nations, in the Treaty of Albany, had relinquished claims to lands ex- 
tending westward to the “Blew Mountains” in confirming a British 
purchase. 


Ever since the glamorous ride of Lieutenant Governor Alexander 
Spotswood and his Knights of the Golden Horseshoe to Swift Run Gap 
in 1716, the Valley of the Shenandoah, with its boundless acres of rich 
limestone soil, had beckoned tantalizingly to the realtors of that day in 
their sumptuous plantations on the James, the Potomac, and the Rappa- 
hannock. However, the Indians, according to a strict interpretation of 
the treaty, still held all the vast domain west of the hazy summits of 


the Blue Ridge.* 


After years of patient maneuvering another meeting was arranged 
with the chiefs of the Six Nations. Emissaries from Vi irginia and Mary- 
land, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, June 22 to July 4, 1744, proposed 
another purchase. Agreement was reached whereby the white men 
could take the fabulously opulent lands of the Shenandoah Valley and 
extend the British settlements endlessly westward. A few years later 
the Governor of Virginia wrote triumphantly that “Virginia resumes 
its ancient breadth and has no other limits . . . than what its first royal 
charter assigned it, and that is to the South Sea, including the island 
of California.”5 

The Treaty of Lancaster resulted in a prodigious free-for-ali in the 
rush for new lands in western Virginia. Hitherto patents had been taken 
out by rugged individualists on their own initiative. Now they essayed 
the advantage of acting as a corporate body. The outcome was the or- 

ganization of the Ohio Company, promoted by Thomas Lee of His 
Majesty’ s Council in Virginia. He proposed ‘ ‘through the agency of an 
association of gentlemen the design of effecting settlements on the wild 
lands West of the Alleghany Mountains.” Lawrence and Augustine 


4 Fairfax Harrison, Landmarks of Old Prince William, 224-228 
(Richmond, Va., 1924). There was an exception to this interpre- 
tation of the treaty boundaries. Lord Fairfax received grants for 
rich territory at the mouth of the Shenandoah, extending westward 
to the South Branch of the Potomac. The title was confirmed after 
long litigation. 

5 Douglas S. Freeman, George Washington, a Biography, 1:187 
(New York, 1948). A comprehensive account of the Farifax grants 
and the settlement of the Northern Neck may be found in H. C. 
Groome, Fauquier During the Proprietorship Richmond, Va., 1927). 
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Washington were among the first to engage in the scheme which also 
included Lieutenant Governor Robert Dinwiddie, George Mason, and 
John Hanbury, a London merchant who acted as agent in dealing with 
the Crown. 

A petition presented to the King on the company’s behalf was 
approved promptly, and five hundred thousand acres of land chiefly on 
the south side of the Ohio between the Monongahela and Kanawha 
rivers were granted “almost in the terms” requested by the company. 
There was a reservation, however—in the company’s favor—of embrac- 
ing lands on the north side of the Ohio “if it should be deemed expedi- 
ent.” Two hundred thousand acres of land were to be selected imme- 
diately to be held for ten years free from quitrent or tax to the King. 


By the words of the petition is revealed the Ohio Company’s lurk- 
ing fear of the French whose claim to the region was based on a pre- 
tended exploration of LaSalle and on Céloron’s exploration. The com- 
pany was aware that the French were seeking allies among the Indian 
tribes of the Ohio country. The company’s answer was “at their own 
expense [to] seat one hundred families on the lands within seven years, 
and build a fort, and maintain a garrison sufficient to protect the set- 
tlement.”6 


The company moved with alacrity in preparing for the develop- 
ment of its property. Two large cargoes of goods suitable to the Indian 
trade were ordered from London for delivery early in 1749-50. It was 
ordered that “such roads should be made and houses built, as would 
facilitate the communication from the head of navigation of the Po- 
tomac river to some point on the Monongahela.” The Virginians did 
not conceal the fact that they determined to head off the Pennsylvanians 
in exploiting trade in the Ohio country. In order to obtain a confirma- 
tion of the Treaty of Lancaster, thus clearing the way for peaceful set- 
tlement, the government of Virginia was petitioned by the Ohio Com- 
pany to invite the chiefs of the tribes to another treaty. 

Christopher Gist, a native of Baltimore, an experienced woodsman 
and educated as a surveyor, was appointed to explore the Ohio country, 
examine the quality of the soil and report his findings. In 1750-51 he 
spent seven months on his tour and penetrated westward north of the 


6 George Washington, Writings, edited by Jared Sparks, 2:479. 
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Ohio, returning through Kentucky. En route he visited the Twightwee 
tribe of Indians on the Miami. Beginning in November, 1751, he spent 
the winter exploring the country south of the Ohio as far as the Great 
Kanawha. 

Gist presented a glowing report on the value of the lands but could 
not ignore the resentment of old-time traders toward the prospect of 
an invasion of their territory by the Virginians; and the French, from 
political motives, he found, were using their influence to have the In- 
dians withdraw from an alliance with the English. Refusal of the Six 
Nations to go to Virginia for the treaty in 1750 emphasized the serious- 
ness of the situation and so Governor Dinwiddie called another meeting 
the following year (1751). This meeting did not materialize but the 
Indians consented to treat at Logstown (present site of Ambridge, Penn- 
sylvania) in 1752. At the treaty concluded June 13, 1752, the Indians 
agreed not to molest any settlements on the southeast of the Ohio. It 
proved to be only a shaky truce.” 

At the Treaty of Logstown Gist attended as an agent of the Ohio 
Company and soon was appointed its surveyor with instructions to lay 
out a town and a fort at the mouth of “Shurtees Creek”—early spelling 
for Chartiers Creek—the present site of McKees Rocks. The company 
advanced four hundred pounds for its construction. Gist proved him- 
self a man of decision and resourcefulness. He established his residence 
on the west side of Chestnut Ridge, south of the Youghiogheny River, 
and settled eleven families around him. The company established a 
storehouse at Wills Creek (now Cumberland, Maryland) and, half- 
heartedly, the building of a forest road was undertaken from Wills 
Creek to the Monongahela. 

Results of the backwoods Munich at Logstown were reflected in the 
Virginia capital at Williamsburg. In the fall of 1752 word reached Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie of the increasingly belligerent attitude of the French. 
The temper of the Indians was not good. It was declared that the Twight- 
wee tribe on the Miami had “gone over” to the intruders from Canada, 
and there were reports that a party of Frenchmen had infiltrated the 
sacred precincts of the red men’s long house at Logstown. 

Dinwiddie was alarmed but tried to put the best face on the situa- 
tion. He expressed the hope that there was “no great army of French 


7 Freeman, George Washington, 1:271-272. 
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among the lakes,” and tried to convince himself that the strangers in 
Logstown were merely French traders intent only on carrying on their 
usual fur business. 

But no longer could the British authorities conceal their heads in 
the sand. In truth, a French force of one thousand five hundred troops 
had landed on Lake Erie. Moving southward, they erected forts at 
Presque Isle and on French Creek. English traders were expelled, and, 
worse still, Indians who had been friends of the British, were overawed 
by the military strength and brazen effrontery of the invaders. 

Bad news for the Ohio Company! Territory long claimed by Eng- 
land was ruthlessly violated by the intrusion of the subjects of King 
Louis. It was plain that if their encroachment continued they would 
close to English settlers and traders the rich lands acquired by the Vir- 
ginians in the Treaty of Lancaster. 

Events moved fast. In October, 1753, a British sloop of war put 
into the port of Yorktown with royal dispatches for the Governor—His 
Majesty’s reply over his own signature to Dinwiddie’s letter describing 
the activities of the French. King George instructed the Governor to 
warn the French of their trespass on Britain’s territory and formally to 
call upon them to leave. The home government was further encourag- 
ing by promises of military equipment.® 

Straightway the Virginia General Assembly was called into session 
for November 1. By the end of October, Williamsburg was thronged 
with Burgesses, and in the taverns news-hungry speculators clamored 
for decisive action in dealing with the common enemy who endangered 
their investments. 

The stage was set for the first act in the great international drama 
that would reach its finale seven years later when in English hands 
was placed the destiny of the North American continent. 

ENTER, A TALL YOUNG MAN WITH MILITARY AMBITION 

Not the least conspicuous among the early arrivals at Williamsburg 
was a tall, sandy-haired young gentleman from the Northern Neck. 
On the previous 11th of February Cold style) he had observed his twen- 
ty-first birthday. It is probable that he wore a very correct and very 
well-tailored military uniform because he was fond of good clothes and 


8 Virginia House of Burgesses, Journals, 1752-58, p. 104 (Rich- 
mond, 1909). 
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was one of the district adjutants of Virginia with the rank of major. 

As county surveyor he enjoyed a lucrative profession. In his 
own right he was the owner of more than four thousand acres of unin- 
cumbered land, and in that respect was classed among the larger proprie- 
tors. Scarcely eight weeks ago he had been raised to the Master's degree 
in Fredericksburg Lodge, No. 4, in the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 
Free and Accepted Masons.° 

He was a successful planter, an ardent sportsman, a superb horse- 
man, and socially was received in the best colonial society. He—young 
Major George Washington—wasted no time with the noisy crowds in 
the taverns. He came on business of deep interest to himself and of 
first import to the colony. He had learned of the resolution to send a 
warning to the French commander to leave the territory of the British 
King, and came to volunteer his services in carrying that important 
message. !° 


Promptly his offer was accepted by Governor Dinwiddie and his 
Council. At once orders were drafted directing him to proceed without 
delay to Logstown where he would ask friendly Indians for a guard to 
attend him to the French officer in command. He departed the same 
day for Fredericksburg where he arrived November 1, and engaged a 
young Hollander, Jacob Van Braam, a former lieutenant in the Dutch 
Army, as interpreter. Tarrying in Alexandria only long enough to pur- 
chase supplies, they hastened to Winchester where good horses were 
bought and additional supplies procured. 

On November 14 they arrived at Wills Creek and fortunately 
found Gist at the Ohio Company’s storehouse and agent’s headquarters. 
Carrying out the Governor's instructions, he was engaged to accompany 
the mission along with four other experienced frontiersmen. Well 
mounted and with ample provisions, the cavalcade pushed westward 
over the lofty ridges of the Alleghenies, sometimes through open wood 
land, but mostly on the narrow trail hampered by bramble, windfalls, 
and dense laurel thickets. On November 18, amidst heavy snow, they 
reached Gist’s new settlement. Next morning in a storm of rain and 
sleet they turned northward over the Youghiogheny and in continuing 


9 Free and Accepted Masons, Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, Rec- 
ords, May 20, 1768. 
10 Freeman, George Washington, 1:274-276. 
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inclement weather made the journey in four days to John Fraser’s trad- 
ing post at the mouth of Turtle Creek.!! 

While the travelers dried their dripping clothes, Fraser briefed 
Washington and Gist on the warlike activities of the French. A string 
of wampum with an alarming message for the Governor had been left 
by Half King and other friendly sachems. It warned that three nations 
of the French Indians had taken up the hatchet against the English 
and that French troops were advancing from Lake Erie to the Ohio. 

Fraser counseled Washington to use a canoe in transporting the 
heavy baggage down the Monongahela to the Forks of the Ohio, where 
the craft could be used in ferrying the baggage to the north bank of the 
Allegheny. The men were to swim the horses across. 

On November 23, this plan was carried out. After the canoe 
had been loaded the mounted men journeyed ten miles over the shoul- 
ders of rugged hills to the triangle between the rivers. Washington 
wrote the oft-quoted entry in his journal: 


“the Land in the fork . . . I think extremely well situated for a 
Fort, as it has absolute Command of both Rivers . . . and a considerable 
Bottom of flat, well-timbered Land all around it, very convenient for 
Building.” 


Before the close of the day the party was ferried across the Alle- 
gheny in the canoe without mishap and camp was pitched on the river 
shore. Next morning Washington rode to the mouth of the “Shurtee” 
near the village of Chief Shingiss, a friendly Delaware Indian whom 
it was considered wise to invite to the conclave with Half King at Logs- 
town. Some time was spent in examining the site of the fort planned 
for the Ohio Company. The young major thought its advantages 
greatly inferior to the triangle at the forks. The sequel was the order 
for Captain Trent to build the stockade at the forks. 

At Logstown Washington was taught his first lesson in Indian 
diplomacy with its tedious ceremonials and pompous oratory. He met 
Half King and his suite with all due dignity and punctilious decorum. 
He listened to the chief’s speech bitterly castigating the French, and 
in turn made his debut as an orator, replying in language that aped 
the forensics of the Indian. With the exchange of wampum Half King 
consented to furnish guides to the French fort. 


11 Washington, Writings, edited by W. C. Ford, 1:40. 
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Next day four French deserters were brought in. They had fled 
from a contingent bringing supplies up the river from the Mississippi 
and reported that four small forts had been erected by the French be- 
tween New Orleans and the Illinois river. More astounding news to 
transmit to the authorities in Virginia! 

Washington, impatient to start to Venango, was obliged to wait 
until November 30 before the Indians were ready to depart. Half King 
headed the party and took only two other chiefs and a young hunter to 
supply game. He explained that the French might become suspicious 
if he took a larger retinue. A circuitous route was followed and slow 
progress was made. They arrived at the French outpost on the evening 
of December 4.!2 

Captain Philippe Joincare, the commandant, received the young 
emissary with flawless courtesy, but advised that his communication be 
delivered to the general officer at Fort Le Boeuf. Then he invited all 
hands, including the red men, to enjoy his hospitality. Wine flowed 
freely and Half King and his chiefs became hopelessly intoxicated. It 
was only too apparent to Washington that Joincare was trying to alien- 
ate the loy alty of the Indians. After two days of haggling, during which 
Half King sobered up, the party, accompanied by four Frenchmen, 
moved on to Fort Le Boeuf. In the stormy weather four days were re- 
quired to negotiate the 36-mile trail. 

Sieur Legardeur de St. Pierre received Washington at headquar- 
ters with a repetition of bowing and scraping, but declined to receive 
the letter until the arrival the next day of Captain Repentigny. The 
delay afforded an opportunity to scan the design of the fort and its 
armament. It was a rectangular structure of four corner bastions of 
stout blockhouses with a stockade between. Eight six-pounders were 
counted in each bastion. In their tongue-wagging at Joincare’s wine 
party the French made no secret of their dein to a valid title to the 
country and boasted that next spring would extend their occupation 
down the river. Part of their flotilla was ready. Along the creek were 
counted two hundred twenty large canoes and many others in course 


12 For a comprehensive and convincing review of the route to 
Venango see W. Walter Braham, “From Logstown to Venango with 
George Washington,” in Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
36: 125-140. 
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of construction. Washington’s one aim was to get an authoritative 
answer for the Governor, hasten back to Williamsburg and report the 
impending attack and the strength of the enemy. 

St. Pierre, still cajoling the Indians, furnished a formal answer to 
Dinwiddie and offered two canoes to make the trip down the icy creek 
to Venango. Washington frustrated an attempt to have Half King re- 
main, and on December 15 departed. It was not till eight days later that 
he was able to bid farewell to Half King and leave Venango. 

Washington struck out overland for the forks of the Ohio on a 
route through a region with the ominous name of Murtheringtown. 
Through swirling snow and over an icy trail their weary animals made 
only five miles. A halt was called and all members except the drivers 
gave up their mounts and proceeded on foot. The next day, Christmas, 
the snow and cold continued; three men were frostbitten and compelled 
to erect a temporary shelter to await moderate weather. For their young 
leader it was a rugged apprenticeship for the rigors of the march to 
Trenton twenty-two years later! 

Near Murtheringtown an Indian guide suddenly turned and fired 
in the direction of Washington, but missed. Through a stratagem by 
Gist the man was sent away, but in order to escape another attack they 
tramped all night. This incident and the one that follows have often 
been re-told.13 

Arriving at the Allegheny three miles above the fork, they found 
the river frozen fifty yards from either bank, but in midstream was a 
rushing current of broken ice. Throughout the day, with the one 
hatchet in their packs, Washington and Gist worked alternately in 
hacking trees and binding the logs together with sapling splints to con- 
struct a raft. Pushing it across the ice at sunset they launched it in the 
angry current and tried to steer the rude craft with setting poles. As 
they were carried downstream the setting poles were of no avail. Wash- 
ington was whipped into the water while Gist clung to the raft. Reach- 
ing a small island, which in after years was ned Wainwright's, they 
huddled on the frozen ground till daylight when they made their way 
over the newly formed ice to the south bank. Gist’s fingers were frost- 
bitten, but the men suffered no other serious results from their ordeal, 


13 William M. Darlington, Christopher Gist’s Journals, 80-87 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1893). 
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and saved their packs, guns, and official papers. 

To Fraser's cabin on Turtle Creek meant a half-day’s walk. A 
blazing fire on the trader’s hearth and warm food restored their spirits 
and physical well-being. With a horse and saddle bought from Fraser 
and with fresh supplies the journey was resumed. While Gist made 
arrangements for the last lap of the journey back to Virginia, Wash- 
ington made a ceremonial call on the Indian Queen Aliquippa who 
lived on the Monongahela at the mouth of the Youghiogheny. He 
sealed their friendship with the gift of a match coat and a bottle of rum. 
As they approached Wills Creek on January 7 they passed a band of 
settlers—among the first—bound for the Ohio Company’ s lands. 

At Williamsburg, January 16, St. Pierre’s reply was laid before 
Governor Dinwiddie. The commandant’s letter was courteous but posi- 
tive. He would transmit the Governor's communication to his superior, 
the Marquis Du Quesne, whose answer would be law. As for himself, 
St. Pierre declared: “As to the summons you sent me to retire, I do not 
think myself obliged to obey it. . . I do not know that in the progress 
of this campaign anything has passed which can be reputed as an act 
of hostility.” 

On reading the French answer and listening to Major Washing- 
ton’s verbal account of conditions on the frontier, Dinwiddie asked for 
a written report for consideration by the Council on the following day. 
Falling back on the entries in his journal to check his memory, it may 
be presumed that the young emissary worked long into the night pre- 
paring the summary of his experiences. !4 

DEFEATISM? NOT IN THE OLD DOMINION 

In the Virginia capital Major Washington was the object of curious 
interest. Among those who understood the fatigues and perils of his 
wilderness journey he was lauded as a hero. Others, unfriendly to the 
Ohio Company, asserted that his report was a “fiction” and a scheme to 
promote private interests. Washington himself apparently was too busy 
to make any recorded comment.!5 

Dinwiddie felt that the results of the mission justified his appre- 
hension of the evil designs of the French and called a session of the 
Assembly to open February 14. Meanwhile he took prompt measures 


14 Washington, Writings, edited % W. C. Ford, 1:40. 
15 Freeman, George Washington, 1:327-328. 
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to protect the party already sent forward under Captain Trent. For this 
duty he sought two hundred men immediately on authority of the 
Council without waiting for the permission of the Burgesses. He di- 
rected Trent to enlist one hundred soldiers among the traders who went 
out annually from Virginia and Major Washington was authorized to 
raise a similar number from the militia of Frederick and Augusta coun- 
ties, these detachments to report at Alexandria February 20. The pay 
of militiamen was fifteen pounds of tobacco daily, and it was thought 
many would volunteer; otherwise the number required would be 
drafted by lot. 

No volunteers came forward and the county lieutenants failed to 
enforce the draft. In the Assembly there was no enthusiasm for an 
expedition to the Ohio, voluble dissent to the Governor’s proposals for 
defense. Those Burgesses who accurately appraised the seriousness of 
the threat to the colony struggled against vigorous opposition. Finally, 
the Assembly voted ten thousand pounds for the protection of the fron- 
tiers and was immediately prorogued. 

Dinwiddie now gave no further thought to the employment of the 
militia in building and defending the fort on the Ohio. He planned 
instead to raise six companies of fifty men each and move these three 
hundred soldiers into the frontier. To stimulate volunteer recruiting he 
announced that two hundred thousand acres of land would be set aside 
adjacent to the fort as a bounty for volunteers. 


Who would command the three hundred new soldiers? The colony 
at that time was notoriously deficient in men of military experience who 
could qualify as officer material. Before adjourning, the Assembly voted 
Major Washington fifty pounds to “testify its approbation of his pro- 
ceedings on his journey to the Ohio.” If the financial reward was not 
great, the action of the Burgesses nevertheless kept him in the public 
eye, and the Governor placed him on active duty during his recruiting 
of the new force.!® 

Late in February, Major Washington opened headquarters at the 
City Tavern (now Gadsby’s) in Alexandria. In the flourishing little 
town the City Tavern usually was a lively place, but the atmosphere 
was not cheerful in the recruiting office. The weather was bad, enlist- 


16 Dinwiddie, Official Records, 1:59. 
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ments were few and reports from Captain Trent told of an expected 
advance of a large French force on the Ohio. As the season wore along 
Washington enrolled only about twenty-five recruits, whom he de- 
scribed as “loose, idle persons” in ragged clothes and devoid of shoes. 
The soldiers responded ungrudgingly to the orders of the drillmaster, 
but craved uniforms and inspiriting military trappings. No funds were 
at hand for the needed equipment and Major Washington was em- 
barrassed. 

In the palace at Williamsburg, Dinwiddie was more complacent. 
Dispatches from the home government were encouraging. He was noti- 
fied that an independent company of regulars from South Carolina 
and two companies from New York would be sent to Virginia, and that 
the English would have a reinforcement of one thousand Cherokee and 
Catawba Indian warriors. 

The Governor no longer was troubled by a quirk in the Virginia 
law which forbade the militia to be called for service outside the colony. 
He wrote Lord Holderness that three hundred volunteers would be 
more acceptable than eight hundred militiamen anyway. At the same 
time he called upon governors of other colonies exhorting them to assist 
with funds and troops for the protection of the Ohio frontier. He was, 
a pioneer in unified effort for colonial defense. 

On March 20 a messenger from Williamsburg rode to the City 
Tavern with a letter of instructions for Major Washington. With it 
was enclosed a commission naming him lieutenant colonel of the First 
Virginia Regiment. Joshua Fry, an engineer, formerly a teacher of 
mathematics of the College of William and Mary, was commissioned 
colonel, and George Muse, a district adjutant, was named major. 

Preparations quickened at Alexandria. When one hundred twenty 
men had been enlisted they were divided into two companies, one un- 
der Van Braam, and the other under Captain Peter Hog (pronounced 
Hogue), a Scot who had participated in the Pretender’s uprising in 
1745 and lately commissioned. With the two officers were five subal- 
terns, two sergeants, and six corporals. 

At noon on Tuesday, April 2, 1754, Washington in his new uni- 
form—three cornered hat, coat with silver fringe, dazzling waistcoat, 
sash and sword—took leave of his friends and neighbors at City Tavern, 
mounted one of his best horses and gave the order to march. 
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To the patter of a drum beaten in spirited march time, the little 
bob-tail battalion with its ordnance train of two creaking farm wagons 
moved down Royal Street and six miles out to Cameron, where camp 
was pitched. George Washington’s military career had begun.!7 

Along the narrow trail, amid the budding undergrowth of an early 
Virginia spring, the column in five days reached the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge, a misnomer at this season when its slopes were purple with 
the bloom of endless acres of Judas trees. Through the gap at the home 
of John Vestal, who ferried the little army over the Shenandoah, smartly 
on April 10, it marched into Winchester. Here it was expected that 
the recruits from the western counties would greatly strengthen the 
regiment, but a small company enlisted by Captain Adam Stephen was 
the only increment to the meager force. Like many a combat com- 
mander, Washington was plagued also by quartermaster trouble. No 
wagons had been collected to augment his transport train, and a general 
lack of coordination indicated poor staff work at Williamsburg. Im 
pressment proceedings brought in a few wagons and teams from grum- 
bling farmers. After a week’s delay Washington ordered the troops to 
proceed to the Potomac, while he rode ahead to select camp sites and 
direct the collection of supplies. 

At the crossing of the Cacapon he met an express rider with dis- 
patches from Captain Trent bearing the startling news that a French 
force eight hundred strong was descending the Allegheny and an attack 
was expected “at any hour.” At Wills Creek, Washington received the 
most disheartening news of all. Expected supplies were not at hand. 
Pack animals, sorely needed for the movement over the mountains, 
were not provided. Incessant rains hampered his foraging parties, 
morale was sinking and discipline was difficult to maintain. 

Climaxing the dismal outlook came corroborated reports that the 
French had swarmed down the Allegheny in a great flotilla of canoes 
and bateaux and captured the new fort at the fork. Bearer of the news 
was Ensign Ward, who was alone in command in the absence of Cap- 
tain Trent and Lieutenant Fraser. Frantic efforts enabled them to finish 
the last gate of the stockade as the enemy approached. Half King had 
laid the first log and the Indians gave every assistance, but the working 


17 Washington, Journal, 1754, edited by J. M. Toner, 26-27 (Albany, 
N. Y., 1893). 
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party was summoned to surrender and considered themselves fortunate 
to escape with their lives. 

Trent’s men, hungry and ragged, a few days later limped into 
camp, spreading gloom and discontent. They told how the invaders 
began the erection of a new French stronghold which they named Fort 
Duquesne. Tales of terror were brought by fugitive traders and fleeing 
settlers. Fresh alarms described the French and their Indian allies as 
spreading murder and desolation in a ruthless advance. 

To a faint-hearted commander the situation would have spelled 
panic and retreat. But the young soldier who faced decision in that 
baleful hour was George Washington—the same Washington who a 
year hence would gallop amid the slaughter at Braddock’s field and 
bring back the pitiful remnants of the King’s army; the same officer of 
invincible spirit who braved the Delaware's crackling ice and through a 
howling storm of sleet guided his men to the Christmastide victory at 
Trenton; the same resolute chief who shunned traitors in his own ranks 
and by his heroic example brought his army through the squalid misery 
and starvation at Valley Forge, and on a more promising day at New- 
port planned with Lafayette and the courtly Rochambeau the trium- 
phant march to victory at Yorktown. 

The young lieutenant colonel at Wills Creek did not yield to 
frustration and the gloom of his surroundings. Instead of being ap- 
palled, he expressed a “glowing zeal” for his cause.!8 After a council of 
war was held he gave orders for his 159 men to march toward the enemy. 
Indeed, the threat of attack bestirred something like elation among the 
harried Virginians. Their commander’s decision to meet the enemy 
was given prompt acquiescence by his officers when he called a coun- 
cil of war. 

All Washington’s lieutenants were his seniors in age and military 
experience. Captains Van Braam, Hog, and Stephen boasted of old 
world service. Lieutenant Thomas Waggener was a mature frontiers- 
man. The aged Indian leader, Half King, gave eloquent counsel in 
his own tongue with frequent offerings of wampum. 

Washington’s correspondence with Governor Dinwiddie reveals 
that the council of war was a grave occasion. Close attention was ac- 


18 Washington, Writings, edited by John C. Fitzpatrick, 1:43.44 
(Washington, 1931). 
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corded Half King’s message. He was an implacable foe of the French 
whom he accused of having killed and boiled and eaten his father, 
according to tradition. He had laid the first log in Captain Trent’s 
stockade at the fork when the invaders chased them away, and now 
stood by with a goodly number of warriors prepared, he said, to join 
“his brothers, the English.” 

Others at the council were Carolus Splitdorph, a gentleman vol- 
unteer of Swedish birth, and William Peyroney, a Swiss officer, both 
fated to fall under the scalping knife at Braddock’s defeat, and Dr. 
James Craik, a Scot, educated in medicine at Edinburgh, surgeon of 
the expedition. He accompanied Washington throughout his military 
campaigns, serving as surgeon-general during the Revolution, and stood 


by the bedside of his friend in the closing hour of Washington’ life. 


While the council deliberated, Washington sent forward a work- 
ing party to carry out the immediate urgency of converting the Indian 
trail into a road for wagon trains and artillery which would follow with 
the main body under Colonel Fry. About the first of May, 1754, the 
little battalion started westward with the tortuous ascent of Great Sav- 
age Mountain, hacking through the forest never more than four miles a 
day. May 7 the “little crossing” of Castleman River was reached, an 
advance of only twenty miles. More fleeing traders arrived with the 
startling report that French reconnoitering parties were lurking at Gist’s 
Chestnut Ridge establishment and half the garrison at Fort Duquesne 
was moving against the English. 


On May 16 the column was halted by the flooded Youghiogheny 
River at the “great crossing.” While waiting for the waters to subside, 
Washington, exploring the possibility of establishing a water route to 
the Monongahela, was stopped at the falls (Ohiopyle) below Turkey 
Foot. Here came cheering news. Colonel Fry had marched from Win- 
chester with one hundred men; an independent company was coming 
from South Carolina and other reinforcements had been promised. 
Eagerly, in a spell of good weather, Washington set out for the 
Monongahela. 

In a vale between the Laurel Hill and Chestnut Ridge, known as 
the “Great Meadows,” he camped on May 24. From Half King and 
Gist came word that the French were only a few miles away. Stimu- 
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lated by new hazards, the young commander took immediate measures 
for defense. Meadow Run and a small tributary from the south seemed 
to furnish natural intrenchments. Small trees and bushes were imme- 
diately cleared away and “prepar’d a charming field for an Encounter,” 
as Washington wrote Dinwiddie. Reconnoitering parties were sent out 
on pack horses and the troops were kept under arms all night.!9 

Amid heavy rain on the dismal night of May 27, sentries chal- 
lenged a messenger from Half King—only six miles distant the French 
had been found! With forty men Washington hastened through the 
dripping woods and inky darkness to join his Indian ally. They met in 
the approaching dawn and at daybreak reached a deep glen where the 
French had taken shelter. It was an ideal place for concealment. Great 
trees towered high overhead, their wide-spreading branches forming a 
natural curtain against the cliff. Washington deployed his men in an 
arc facing the precipice. The French sprang to arms and the Virginians 
opened fire. The action was brief. Caught before the unerring aim of 
Washington’s marksmen, the enemy fell fast. Joseph Coulon, Sieur 
de Jumonville, commander of the French detachment was killed. On 
the side of the English one soldier was killed and two or three wounded, 
including Lieutenant Waggener. Washington reported the French lost 
ten killed, one wounded, and 21 prisoners. One Frenchman escaped 
and carried the news to Fort Duquesne. Among the captured was 
Commissary La Force whom Washington had met at Venango. On 
May 29 the prisoners were sent under guard to Williamsburg.”° 

News of Washington’s first military action reached Fairfax and 
Alexandria early in June in a letter from George to John Augustine, 
his younger brother. Briefly he described the fight, but it was the post- 
script which then excited the most interest at Mt. Vernen and has 
become a familiar quotation ever since. It follows: 

“P. S. I fortunately escaped without any wound, for the right wing, 
where I stood, was exposed to and received all the enemy’s fire, and it 
was the part where the man was killed, and the rest wounded. I heard 
the bullets whistle, and, believe me, there is something charming in 
the sound.”2! 


19 Washinton, Writings, edited by Fitzpatrick, 1:54. 
20 Washington, Writings, edited by Fitzpatrick, 1:63-67. 
21 Washington, Writings, edited by Fitzpatrick, 1:70. 
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A VICTORY WITHOUT TRIUMPH 

No celebration of a military triumph followed the defeat and cap- 
ture of Jumonville’s party. Before the Virginians was the specter of 
retaliation by the garrison at Fort Duquesne, numerically much superior 
to the force at Great Meadows. Washington wrote to Colonel Fry at 
Wills Creek to hurry forward reinforcements, and in his letter to his 
brother told of preparing intrenchments with a “small palisado.” In his 
report to Governor Dinwiddie, however, he indulged in this outburst of 
self-confidence: “If the whole Detach’t of the French behave with no 
more Resolution than this chosen Party did, I flatter myself we shall 
have no g’t trouble in driving them to the d Montreal.” 

Very soon the young commander faced responsibilities of a differ- 
ent kind. Half King tramped into the camp with eighty Indians—a small 
band of warriors and twenty-five families, including squaws and chil- 
dren. Food had become scarce and now the red allies would demand 
the same share of rations allotted the soldiers. The situation was re- 
lieved temporarily by a passing trader who sold his supply of flour. Gist 
arrived from Wills Creek reporting that Colonel Fry died May 31 
from injuries suffered in falling from a horse. As a result, Washington 
succeeded to the command of the expedition and was commissioned 
colonel. On June 9, arrival of the three remaining companies of the 
Virginia Regiment under Captains Robert Stobo and Andrew Lewis 
and Lieutenant George Mercer furnished a reinforcement of approxi- 
mately one hundred eighty-one men under the temporary command of 
Major Muse. They brought nine small guns and swivels, but scant 
supplies. With the party as interpreter was Andrew Montour of Indian- 
French descent, famous on the frontier as a linguist in English, French, 
and several Indian languages, and a friend of the colonists. 

Captain James Mackay with his company of one hundred regulars 
from South Carolina came on June 14. They drove one hundred head 
of beeves but brought little flour or other supplies. Worse still, their 
coming created a wave of emotion in the camp. They were the King’s 
regulars and their officers carried commissions from the King. Captain 
Mackay could not accept orders from Colonel Washington and estab- 
lished his bivouac separate from the Virginians. Furthermore, the cap- 
tain declared, regulars could not be employed in building roads unless 
paid one shilling sterling per day for the special service, whereas Wash- 
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ington was allowed only 8 d daily for the work. Relations between the 
colonel and the captain were amicable enough on the surface, but 
Washington wrote Dinwiddie, “. . . .1 can very confidently say that his 
absence would tend to the public advantage.” 

Leaving Mackay in charge of the camp, Washington on June 16 
marched the Virginia Regiment to Redstone Creek, taking his wagons, 
tools, and nine swivel guns. At Gist’s settlement he was joined by Mon- 
tour and George Croghan, influential trader and Indian diplomat, Half 
King, and other sachems. A council was held and it was apparent to 
Washington that some of the Indians were spying for the enemy. One 
of his own Indian scouts brought the information from Fort Duquesne 
that a large force was preparing to march against the English. All hands 
were set to work to fortify Gist’s buildings and Captain Mackay was 
asked to bring his company from the Meadows, one order which the 
South Carolinian, sensing the prospect of action, quickly obeyed. On 
June 30 came corroborated intelligence that a greatly superior force of 
French were on the march and it was resolved to retire toward Wills 
Creek to join reinforcements which he hoped were advancing for his 
relief. 

The retreat over Chestnut Ridge was the most fatiguing of the 
campaign. The men struggled on with the staggering column, knowing 
that if they fell out the tomahawk and scalping knife awaited them 
when overtaken by skulking Indians. Their only food was parched 
corn and unpalatable freshly slaughtered beef. Hour after hour the 
men dragged the heavy swivels. “Every grade was a despair, every fur- 
long a torture.” Mackay’s independents gave no hand in carrying the 
heavy baggage or in handling the swivels. This infuriated the Virginians 
and only the persistent exhortation and appeals of the officers held them 
to duty. Washington gave up his horse to lighten the burden on the 
soldiers and the other officers followed his example. The exhausted, 
half-starved men staggered into their old camp at Great Meadows on 
July i. The physical condition of the men demanded a halt. Washing- 
ton hastened an express to Wills Creek to describe the situation and 
implore reinforcements and supplies. 


22 Freeman, George Washington, 1:390 n. To the credit of the 
South Carolinians they showed courage in the defense of the fort 
and suffered heavy losses. 
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Next day at dawn the men were summoned from their swampy 
beds and put to work extending the trenches and in strengthening the 
stockade. Time was running out. Another sunrise might bring the 
enemy and his howling savage allies. The more experienced woodsmen, 
who were able, were set to work felling trees, trimming the branches, 
chopping into lengths of about twelve feet, and the logs split in half. 
The less skilled placed these in a trench, forming a circular palisade 
about fifty feet in diameter. Within the stockade was erected a log hut 
fourteen feet square to house supplies and ammunition. It was roofed 
with bark and skins. Swivels were dragged in and placed at embrasures 
in the stockade. At nightfall on July 2 the little fort had not been fin- 
ished, according to the account of Captain Stephen written years after- 
ward. Aptly, Washington named his makeshift fortification Fort 
Necessity.23 

A DEFEAT WE PROUDLY CELEBRATE 

The night of July 2 and 3 called for constant vigil. At twilight the 
Indians from their camp near the fort vanished silently into the woods. 
Warriors, squaws, and papooses disappeared as if swallowed by the 
earth. Even Half King did not come to take farewell of his “brothers, 
the English.” For several days he had complained of an injured arm 
and it seems that neither he nor his braves took any part in the final 
desperate efforts to finish the stockade. It was assumed by Washington 
that the Indians became terrified by the reported strength of the French 
and the failure of reinforcements to support the starving garrison at 
Great Meadows. 


White sentries were posted on guard around the fort and crept 
into places of concealment on the edge of the surrounding forest. The 
weary men were awaked by frequent alarms. A hundred or more sol- 
diers were sick or exhausted. In the beclouded dawn a single shot rang 


23 The text describing the construction of the fort follows reports 
of recent researches and extensive archeological explorations car- 
ried on by the National Park Service in directing the reconstruction 
of a replica of the stockade. An enlightening address on this ac- 
complishment, published below, was made by Dr. Jean C. Harrington, 
archeologist, at Uniontown, Pa., July 3, 1954. Dr. Frederick Tilberg’s 
scholarly article in Pennsylvania History, 20:240-257, describes the 
work in great detail. Colonel James Burd’s statement that the 
stockade was circular, in his journal for September, 1759, at last has 
been substantiated. 
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out. A sentinel called the guard and the troops were ordered under 


arms. While it was yet dark rain began to fall, soon filling the trenches 
and converting the meadows into a muddy swamp. 


For a firsthand and authentic account of the defense of Fort Neces- 
sity let us turn to Washington’s own report to Governor Dinwiddie, and 
read it just as those tidewater subscribers got the news at Williamsburg 
when the Virginia Gazette published the story on Thursday, July 19, 
1754. Undoubtedly, it was the greatest piece of news published in any 
American newspaper up until that time, but it was given no headlines 
and appeared on page 3 of a folio scarcely as large as a modern tabloid. 
Here it is just as the old-time compositor followed Washington’s copy: 


WILLIAMSBURG, July 19. 


On Wednesday last arrived in Town, Colonel George Washington 
and Captain James Maccay, who gave the following Account to his 
Honour the Governor, of the late Action, between them and the 
French, at the Great Meadows in the Western Parts of this Do- 
minion. 

The third of this Instant July, about 9 o’Clock, we received In- 
telligence that the French, having been reinforced with 700 Recruits, 
had left Monongehela, and were in full March with 900 Men to attack 
us. Upon this, as our Numbers were so unequal, (our whole Force 
not exceeding 300) we prepared for our Defence in the best Manner 
we could, by throwing up a small Intrenchment, which we had not 
Time to perfect, before our Centinel gave Notice, about Eleven 
o’Clock, of their Approach, by firing his Piece, which he did at the 
Enemy, and as we learned afterwards killed three of their Men, on 
which they began to fire upon us, at about 600 Yards Distance, but 
without any Effect: We immediately called all our Men to their 
Arms, and drew up in Order before our Trenches; but as we looked 
upon this distant Fire of the Enemy only as an Artifice to intimidate 
or draw our Fire from us, we waited their nearest Approach before 
we returned their Salute. They then advanced in a very irregular 
Manner to another Point of Woods, about 60 Yards off, and from 
thence made a second Discharge; upon which, finding they had no 
Intention of attacking us in the open Field, we retired into our 
Trenches, and still reserved our Fire; as we expected from their 
great Superiority of Numbers, that they would endeavor to force 
our Trenches; but finding they did not seem to intend this neither, 
the Colonel gave Orders to fire, which was done with great Alacrity 
and undauntedness. We continued this unequal Fight, with an Enemy 
sheltered behind the Trees ourselves without Shelter, in Trenches 
full of Water, in a settled Rain, and the Enemy galling us on all 
Sides incessantly from the Woods, till 8 o’Clock at Night, when the 
French called to Parley: From the great Improbability that such a 
vastly superior Force, and possessed of such an Advantage, would 
offer a Parley first, we suspected a Deceit, and therefore refused to 
consent that they should come among us; on which they desired us 
to send an Officer to them, and engaged their Parole for his Safety; 
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we then sent Capt. Van Braam, and Mr. Peyronee, to receive their 
Proposals, which they did, and about Midnight we agreed that each 
Side should retire without Molestation, they back to their Fort at 
Monongehela and we to Will’s Creek: That we should march away 
with all the Honours of War, and with all our Stores, Effects and 
Baggage. Accordingly the next Morning, with our Drums beating 
and our Colours flying, we began our March in good Order, with our 
Stores, &c. in Convoy; but we were interrupted by the Arrival of a 
Reinforcement of 100 Indians among the French, who were hardly 
restrained from attacking us, and did us considerable Damage by 
pilfering our Baggage. We then proceeded, but soon found it neces- 
sary to leave our Baggage and Stores; the great Scarcity of our Pro- 
visions obliged us to use the utmost Expedition, and having neither 
Waggons nor Horses to transport them. The enemy had deprived 
us of all our Creatures; by killing, in the Beginning of the Engage- 
ment, our Horses, Cattle, and every living Thing they could, even to 
the very Dogs. The Number of the Killed on our Side was thirty, 
and seventy wounded; among the former was Lieutenant Mercier, 
of Captain Maccay’s independent Company; a gentleman of true 
military Worth, and whose Bravery would not permit him to retire, 
though dangerously wounded, till a second Shot disabled him, and 
a third put an End to his Life, as he was carrying to the Surgeon. 
Our Men behaved with singular Intrepidity, and we determined not 
to ask for Quarter but with our Bayonets screw’d, to sell our lives 
as dearly as possibly we could. From the Numbers of the Enemy, 
and our Situation, we could not hope for Victory; and from the Char- 
acter of those we had to encounter, we expected no Mercy, but on 
Terms that we positively resolved not to submit to. 

The Number killed and wounded of the Enemy is uncertain, but 
by the information given by some Dutch in their Service to their 
Countrymen in ours, we learn that it amounted to above three hun- 
dred; and we are induced to believe it must be very considerable, 
by their being busy all Night in burrying their Dead, and yet many 
remained the next Day; and their Wounded we know was consider- 
able, by one of our Men, who had been made Prisoner by them after 
signing the Articles, and who, on his Return told us, that he saw 
great Numbers much wounded and carried off upon Litters. 

We were also told by some of their Indians after the action, that 
the French had an Officer of distinguishable Rank killed. Some con- 
siderable Blow they must have received to induce them to call first 
for a Parley, knowing, as they perfectly did, the Circumstances we 
were in. 

The editor of the Gazette, in an editorial footnote to Washington’s 
report, added in italics: “Thus have a few brave Men been exposed, to 
be butchered, by the negligence of those who, in Obedience to their 
Sovereign’s Command, ought to have been with them many Months 


before.” 

Washington’s report of casualties included those of both the Vir- 
ginia Regiment and the South Carolina company. The commanders 
of the Virginia companies, in their returns two days after the action, 
reported 13 killed and 43 wounded. Since fewer than 400 men were 
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under fire, the losses of the colonials in the nine-hour combat was at 
least 25 per cent. 

It was natural that the French colored their accounts of the battle 
to promote their claim to the territory and to support the justice of re- 
taliatory measures following what they termed the “assasination” of 
Jumonville. The reports reaching the Governor of Canada were trans- 
figured into screaming propaganda against the English. It availed but 
little. News of gunfire at Fort Necessity soon echoed in the chancello- 
ries of European nations and what might be termed the first of world 
wars was the result. 

Holding his statement at Williamsburg to the essential facts, Wash- 
ington gave no particulars of the harrowing retreat to Wills Creek. If 
the youthful commander and his men held their heads high when they 
marched out “with all the Honours of War” with drums beating and 
colors flying, they soon succumbed to overpowering fatigue and spent 
the night around a gushing mountain spring scarcely three miles from 
Great Meadows. When Washington wrote that the enemy had killed 
all his animals, including “the very dogs,” he must have considered it 
redundant to mention that everyone in the column, including officers, 
was compelled to go on foot, carrying arms, baggage, and the scanty 
supply of rations, and to assist the wounded. Four days later they 
dragged themselves to the gates of the log storehouse at Wills Creek 
where the soldiers found palatable food and a place to rest undisturbed 
by the call to arms. 

Washington asked for reports from his officers and prepared a regi- 
mental roster including all who participated in the defense of Fort 
Necessity. This document, in his own handwriting, has been pre- 
served and is a cherished memorial of the campaign. (See appendix) 

It is not surprising that the young Virginia colonel formed a life- 
long sentimental attachment for the environment of his first conflict in 
arms. He passed through the Meadows at least six times in the years 
following the battle, and in 1769 acquired the land on the site. This 
he held until his death. In the dark days of 1776, while the British 
were maneuvering to capture New York, he received a letter from 
Adam Stephen recalling events of July 4, 1754. Washington’s reply 
reads like a prayer which all his countrymen today could repeat with a 
heartfelt Amen: 
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“I did not let the Anniversary of the 3d. . . pass of with out a grate- 
ful remembrance of the escape we had . . . the same Providence that 
protected us. .. will, I hope, continue his mercies, and make us happy 


Instruments in restoring Peace and liberty.”24 
24 Washington, Writings, edited by Fitzpatrick, 5:313. 


APPENDIX 
VIRGINIA SOLDIERS UNDER WASHINGTON AT BATTLE OF 


FORT NECESSITY 
July 3, 1754 


Roll of officers and soldiers who engaged in the service of this colony 
before the Battle of the Meadows in 1754, according to returns made 
at Wills Creek July 9, 1754. (Return in Washington’s own hand.— 
A. C. Quisenberry, Inspector General’s Office, War Department.) 

On April 30, 1771, Washington completed a copy of the roll, also 
in his own handwriting, to assist his soldiers who were claimants to 
bounty lands set aside on the Ohio in accordance with the Governor’s 
proclamation of 1754. It contains a few corrections to the original list 
prepared at Wills Creek a few days after the battle. It is reproduced 
below from the Washington Papers in the Library of Congress. 

Letters in parentheses following the names are the initials, re- 
spectively, of their company commanders, Captains Hogg, Lewis, 
Mercer, and Vanbraam. 


Geo. Washington, Col. 


George Muse, Lt. Col. Adam Stephen, Maj. 
Robert Stobo, Capt. John Savage, Lt. 
Andrew Lewis, ~ James Towers, = 
George Mercer, 7 Wm. Bronaugh, Ensign 
Peter Hogg - John Mercer, i 
Jacob Vanbraam, 28 Wm. Peyrounie, sf 
Thos. Waggener, Lt. James Craik, 9 
William Polson, 5s James Craik, Surgeon 
John West, ia 

John Allan, (H) Solon Batson (Wd.) (HD) 
Jacob Arrans, (M) James Beatty (H) 
John Allan, (V) John Biddlecome, (L) 
Chas. Allbury, (V) Edward Bailey (L) 
Henry Bailey, (H) Joseph Baxter, (L) 
Henry Bowman, Thomas Burney, (L) 
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John Burk, 
John Bryan, 


C. HARRINGTON 


Bartholomew Burns, 


Billy Brooks, 


Joshua Burton, 


John Boyd, 


Robert Burns, 
Nathaniel Barrett, 
Thomas Burk, 


Christ’r. Bombgardner 


John Bryans, 
Thomas Burris, 
Robert Bennett, 
Wm. Braughton, 
Henry Bristoe, 


John Bishop, 
Wm. Bailey, 


Rud’ph Brickner, 


Robert Bett, 


Richard Bolton, 
James Black, 


(Kd.) 
(Kd) 


Godfrey Bombgardner, 


Christian Byerly, 
James Carson, 
William Coffland, 
John Carroll, 
Joseph Casterson, 
Patrick Coyle, 
Peter Effieck, 
Robert Elliott 
Edward Evans 
Henry Earnest 
John Franklin 


Nicke Foster 


Thos. Fisher (Kd.) 
James Ferguson 


Thos. Foster 
John Field 


(Wd.) 


James Fulton (Wd.) 


Duncan Ferguson 
Andrew Fowler 
James Ford (Wd.) 
William Field 
John Ferguson 
John Farmer 
Michael Frank 
Jacob Furkhouser 
Jacob Gowen 
John Goldson 
Joseph Gibbs 


Jacob Gause 


James Good (Wd.) 
Arthur Howard 


Adam Jones 


Mathias Jones 





(L) 
(H) 
(L) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(V) 
(V) 
(Vv) 
(V) 
(V) 
(Vv) 
(V) 
(H) 
(H) 
(HB) 
(H) 
(L) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(Vv) 
(V) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(Vv) 
(H) 
(L) 


Thomas Byrd, (Wd.) 
Josias Baker, 

Wm. Carns, 

Edward Cabell, (Wd.) 
Nathan Chapman, (Wd.) 
Phil. Connelly, (Wd.) 
Gerrard Clerk, (Kd.) 
Matthew Cox, 

Wm, Coleman, 

Thos. Craddock, 

John Chapman, (Wd.) 
Andrew Clark, 

Timo. Conway, (Wd.) 
John Clements, 

Thos. Carter, 

John Campbell, 

John Coen, 

Wm. Carter, 

Wm. Deveeny, 

Patrick Durphy, 
Matthew Durham, (Wd.) 
William Dean, 

James Devoy, 

Claud Dalton, 

James Dailey, 

Thos. Donahaugh, 
Charles Dunn, 

Bern‘. Drapeller 

John Durham = (Wd.) 
Edward Graves 

Robert Grymes 

Joseph Gatewood 
David Gorman (Wd.) 
Edward Goodwin (Wd.) 
Philip Gatewood 

James Gwinn 

George Gibbons 
William Gardner (Wd.) 
John Gallihorn 

Patrick Gallaway 
George Gobell 

William Gerrard 
William Harbison 
Cornelius Henley 

Benj. Hamilton 

Abner Haslip 

Thos. Harris 

James Heyter (Wd. 
Argyle House (Wd) 
Samuel Hayden (Wd.) 
Christian Helsley 
Mark Hollis 
John Huston 
William Holland 
Matthew Howard 





FALL-WINTER 


(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
(V) 
(Vv) 
(V) 
(V) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
M) 
(Vv) 
(Vv) 
(V) 
(V) 
(H) 
(L) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(V) 
(V) 
(Vv) 
(L) 
(L) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 














William Johnston 
Charles James 
Robert Jones (Wd.) 
Samuel Isdale 
Joshua Jordan (Wd.) 
Wise Johnson (Wd.) 
John Johnson 
Anthony Kennedy 
John Kitson (Kd.) 
Dennis Kenton 
Thos. Kitson 
William Knowls 
Edward King 
James Ludlow 
James Letort 
William Lowry 
Nathaniel Lewis 
Thos. Longdon, Sr. 
Adam Leonard 
Robert McKay 
Jesse Morris 
William McIntire 
Hugh McCoy 

John McGuire 
George McComb 
Nicholas Major 
William Mitchell 
John McGregory 
Angus McDonald 
Henry Neile 

Thos. Nicholson (Wd.) 
Thomas Napp 
Matthew Nevison 
Thomas Ogden 
John Ogelvie 

John Poor 

William Poor 
Thomas Pearce 
John Powers 


Bryant Page 

Marshall Pratt 

Alex Perry 

William Pullen (Kd.) 
John Potter (Wd.) 


Joseph Powell (Wd.) 
Hugh Paul 

Thomas Slaughter 
Dudley Skinner (Wd.) 
Joseph Scott 

John Stevens 

Hugh Stone 

Robert Stewart (Wd.) 
William Simmons (Kd.) 
Dempsey Simmons (Wd.) 
John Stewart 


(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
(V) 
(V) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(V) 
(V) 
(L) 
(H) 
(M) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(V) 
(V) 
(V) 
(V) 
(V) 
(H) 
(L) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
(Vv) 
(Vv) 
(V) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
(Vv) 
(V) 
(Vv) 
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Thos. Hennessey 

John Hamilton (Wd.) 
Isaac Moor 

James Milton 

Michael McGrath (Wd.) 
Robert McCulroy (Wd.) 
Daniel McClaren (Kd) 
Richard Morris 
Michael McCannon 
John Maston 

John Mulholland 

John McCutty (Wd.) 
George McSwine (Wd.) 
Robert Murphy 

John McIntire 

Daniel Malotte 

James McCommac 
Jesse May 

Joseph Milton 

John Martin 

Nicholas Morgan 
Thomas Moss 

John Mears 

Dominick Moran (Wd.) 
David Montgomery 
Jacob Myer 

Barnaby McCann (Kd.) 
John May 

Michael Reiley (Wd.) 
Ware Rocket 

James Rowe 

John Rodgers (Wd.) 
John Ramsey (Kd.) 
Frederick Rupert 

John Rowe 

John Ramsey 

John Robinson (Kd.) 
Ezek!. Richardson 

John Rogers 

John Sones 

Charles Smith 

Richard Smith 

William Stallons 
William Swallow 

Alex. Stewart (Wd.) 
Daniel Staple 

John Smith 

James Smith 

Thomas Scott (Kd.) 
James Samuell 

Michael Scully 

Zach Smith 

Terence Swiney 

Daniel Welch 

Charles Waddy 
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(Vv) 
(Vv) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(M) 
(H) 
(H) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(M) 
(H) 
(H) 
(Vv) 
(V) 
(V) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(Hi) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(L) 
(H) 
(H) 
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Francis Self 
Benjamin Spicer 
Matthew Sharpe 
John Tranton 
Robert Tunstall 
Nehemiah Fendall (Wd.) 
Thomas Tedman 


(Kd.) 


James Titus (Wd.) 
James Thomas 
George Taylor (Wd.) 


William Underwood 


HARRINGTON 


(V) 
(V) 
(V) 
(H) 
(H) 
(L) 
(L) 
(L) 
(H) 
(V) 
(Ht) 





FALL-WINTER 
James Walsch (H) 
Peregrine Williams (Wd.) (H) 
John Whitman (L) 
Arthur Watts (Wd.) (L) 
Philemon Waters (M) 
Michael Waker (M) 
Edward Whitehead (Vv) 
John Truston (L) 
James Tyrell (M) 
John Thompson (V) 


Names of private soldiers on the expedition who were either ab- 
sent or on detached service when the roll was prepared on July 9, 
1754, were added by Washington in 1771, indicating that they were 
Their names follow: 


eligible for bounty lands. 
Joshua Becker 
Daniel Bellott 
John Cox 
Paris Chapman 
Stephen Driscoll 
William Hogan 
Thomas Hamilton 
William Hollis 
Matthew Howard 
John Hart 
Jacob Kibler 
Thomas Knap 





David Wilkerson 


John Jones 
John Lowe 

John Lee 

John Meggs 
Francis McDonald 
John McCully 
John Maid 
George Malcolm 
Thomas Page 
Wilbur Rice 
John Wilson 
Elisha Ward 

















THE METAMORPHOSIS OF FORT NECESSITY 
Talk by J. C. Harrington at banquet, 
Fort Necessity Bicentennial, July 3, 1954 


A definition of the word “metamorphosis” might be given as fol- 
lows: “A striking alteration in appearance, especially by witchcraft or 
magic.” Apt as the word is for what has taken place at Fort Necessity 
during the past year, its use in the title for this talk actually was sug- 
gested by a statement found in the writings of a former prominent 
Uniontown attorney, Judge James Veech, who, I am sure, none of you 
knew personally. In his history of Fayette County, written in the eigh- 
teen fifties, Judge Veech was reviewing the real and fanciful descrip- 
tions of Fort Necessity which had been made by previous writers and 
observers, among them a fellow Pennsylvanian, Col. James Burd. Colo- 
nel Burd had visited the site five years after the battle and had noted 
that the original stockade, charred remains of which could still be seen 
on the ground, was small and circular in shape. Veech, with uncon- 
cealed contemptuousness, wasted few words in dealing with such heresy 
as a round fort! He wrote: “How the good colonel could metamorphose 
the lines [of the fort] into a circular form is a mystery which we can- 
not solve.” 


The full title of my talk, therefore, is “The Metahorphosis of Fort 
Necessity, or The Vindication of the Late Col. James Burd.” 

One day this spring when I was in Mr. Sowers’ restaurant up on 
the National Road above Fort Necessity, a traveller stopped in and, look- 
ing down across the field to where the fort was being reconstructed, 
asked what was going on. Mr. Sowers told him that the stockade was 
being rebuilt; that it was being made round instead of square. The 
traveller, either because he was naive or just liked to talk; or possibly 
because he was impatient with what probably appeared to him as pure 
iconoclasm on the part of historians, then asked a perfectly natural, 
though somewhat disconcerting question. He said, “What difference 
does it make whether it’s round or square?” Mr. Sowers terminated 
the discussion with the best possible answer, when he replied, “As long 
as you're going to do it, you might as well do it right.” 

Now a more pertinent question from the traveller would have 
been, “Why is it being reconstructed at all?” 

Strangely enough, visitors to the fort itself seldom ask that ques- 
tion. They seem to realize, without being told, that the fort has been 
reconstructed and the exhibits installed for their enjoyment and their 
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enlightenment. 

But visitors to Fort Necessity do ask questions, and one question 
they are quite likely to ask is “How do you know it looked like this?” 
Tonight I will tell you how we know it looked like this. Before I try to 
answer that question, however, I would like to dwell a little longer on 
the hypothetical question our traveller did not ask—“Why was the fort 
reconstructed?” 

In a nutshell, reconstruction appeared to be the best solution to 
the problem of developing the area so that it would best serve the visi 
tor’s needs. “Needs” cover a wide variety of things, and it is not always 
easy to distinguish between “needs” and wants.” But they all were con- 
sidered in making the final decision as to what was considered essential 
to the proper enjoyment and the fullest experience the traveller might 
get from his visit to the site of George Washington’s first battle. 

But even the most authentic reconstruction requires some adjuncts 
in order that the visitor can do his looking and his emoting with rele- 

vancy. Pageants, motion pictures, illustrated talks, and guided tours are 
some of the more satisfactory supplementary aids for a situation of this 
sort, but none of these are feasible at Fort Necessity at present. De- 
scriptive plaques, left from the earlier reconstruction, and museum ex 
hibits were used, therefore, as practical substitutes. 

Mention of these plaques recalls the wonderful effort made by the 
people of this community under the leadership of Dr. Hindman back 
in 1932 in bringing Fort Necessity to the attention of the naticn. They 
solved the problem of interpretation about as the National Park Service 
probably would have, had it been on the ground at the time. What this 
group did was to reconstruct the fort, basing their work on evidence 
available to them at the time. 

The site was later turned over to the National Park Service, and to 
my knowledge, everyone was quite satisfied with the reconstruction. 
Then, after some twenty years, the logs began to rot. Actually this was 
a blessing in disguise. It gave us an excuse to do some archeological 
exploring—if an archeologist ever needs an excuse to dig! So, before 
replacing the rotted stockade posts, it was thought advisable to make 
one last effort to solve some of the controversial probelms as to the origi- 
nal shape and location of the fort. Time not only rots wood; it develops 
new approaches and it produces new documentary evidence. 
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For one thing, we knew that there had been entrenchments, or 
earthworks, outside the stockade from which most of the fighting had 
taken place. Participants in the battle, both French and English—even 
George Washington—referred to these entrenchments. In spite of the 
fort having been built on soggy marsh-land, we were quite confident 
that the entrenchments could be found if they were there; and we 
knew they were there. Locating these entrc.chments was considered 
important, not just to complete the record, but because we thought 
their restoration, along with the stockade, would add to the visitor's 
understanding of the battle. 


The main trouble was that the records furnished no clue as to 
where these entrenchments were supposed to be. Over a hundred years 
igo, Jared Sparks, an eminent historian and one of the first to treat the 
subject of Fort Necessity in any detail, was quite sure he knew just 
where these entrenchments were located. In fact, he definitely states 
that they were still visible when he visited the site in 1830, and on the 
basis of what he believed he saw, he had a very convincing picture 
drawn, showing just how Fort Necessity looked on July 3, 1754. 
Almost everyone since that date, with the exception of our oe 
Judge Veech, has accepted Sparks’ reconstruction. It was followed, i 
many respects, in the 1932 restoration, and we accepted his guess as to 
the location of the entrenchments in planning the excavations. 

We started our investigations two years ago by digging several 
exploratory trenches outside the reconstructed stockade in search of the 
lost entrenchments. None were found. Quite understandably, my con- 
fidence was shaken, and it didn’t help much to have some of our “side- 
walk superintendents” suggest that possibly we had dug in the wrong 
place, or that maybe I couldn’t recognize an entrenchment when I saw 
one. But no amount of scraping with trowels, or peering and squinting 
at soil profiles, would produce any sign of what we hoped to find. So 
we finally gave up on our search for the entrenchments and went inside 
the stockade to see if we could settle, once and for all, the longstanding 
controversy as to whether the original stockade had been square or tri- 
angular in plan. The argument had started way back in 1816 when a 
surveyor, Freeman Lewis, mapped the visible surface remains at the 
site. His plan showed a triangular stockade, whereas later observers 
could see quite clearly that it was more square than triangular; everyone, 
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that is, but our good friend Judge Veech. Archer Hulbert, writing about 
50 vears ago, devoted several pages rationalizing as to how Lewis came 
to make such an obvious mistake, not realizing that he too was on the 
wrong track. Although Hulbert seemed to have won the argument, 
being the last and most vociferous participant, we still felt that it would 
do no harm to check on the misguided Lewis and see if by any chance 
the fort had been triangular, rather than square. It took very little 
digging to prove to my satisfaction that Hulbert had, in fact, won the 
second battle of Fort Necessity. 

Then I went back home to write the report on a rather disappoint- 
ing expedition. I was quite certain that the 1932 reconstruction was not 
entirely correct, although the excavating had produced no positive evi- 
dence to support this view. There has been a lot said about a time- 
yellowed document being discovered, but the thing that really set us to 
thinking, and finally put us on the right track, was not finding those 
entrenchments where they ought to have been. 


One of the things that bothered me was the interpretation of the 
ridges, first mapped by Lewis in 1816, and still visible in 1931. They 
had always been interpreted as the earth thrown up against the stockade 
to hold the logs in place. This was not too satisfactory an explanation, 
for normally a stockade was not built that way. 

There were also the two accounts stating that the stockade was 
small and circular. One of these accounts was that of Col. Burd, and 
the second, which did not come to light until a few years ago, was 
written by a contemporary; possibly a participant in the battle. Such 
evidence could not be tossed aside solely on the grounds of faulty obser- 
vation, although everyone, including Judge Veech, had done just that. 
In fact, those of us working on the project in 1952, tried to do that very 
thing, because we still had that uncontrovertible surface evidence, 
whether we took it square or triangular. 

And then suddenly the light dawned! Of course, the ridges 
mapped, discussed, remapped and rediscussed, were not remains of 
earth piled against the stockade, but were remains of the entrenchments! 
The Newtonian Apple had struck again! This all sounds very simple 
and obvious, but I can assure you that a century and a half of historical 
tradition forms a mental barrier that one does not easily break through. 
If this interpretation of the ridges was correct, where, then, was 
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the stockade? The answer was now quite clear, for there was just room 
for a little circular stockade in the space at the back of the area where 
the ridges were missing. Although it had always been said that this 
void was due to erosion by the stream during flood times, it was in this 
very space that the only evidence of the original stockade was uncovered 
during the 1932 investigations. 

After going over the old maps and the record secured in 1932, I 
tentatively plotted a circular stockade, 54 feet in diameter. You can 
imagine how difficult it was to wait until spring to get back there and 
find that circular stockade. Although quite confident that the stockade 
would turn up, I had much less hope of finding any remains of the 
entrenchments, for the previous excavating and construction, I reasoned, 
would probably have removed what little evidence was left. 

We started work again in March—much too early in the season 
for this part of the country—and began by laying out three trenches 
across the calculated line of the stockade. As soon as the top layer of 
earth that had been added or had accumulated since 1754 was removed 
and the original ground was examined, we could see immediately a band 
of differently colored earth, about 18 inches wide. This streak, which 
an archeologist would call an “intrusive feature” cut across the first ex- 
ploratory trench within a foot of where we had calculated the original 
stockade to have been located. Similar bends were found in each of 
the other two trenches. 

Going down, one thin layer at a time, we soon came upon further 
encouraging evidence, and finally found the lower ends of the original 
stockade posts in each of the three trenches. These three trenches were 
then widened out, and several feet of the original stockade were exposed. 
\fter checking the circle at other points, it was found to be 53 feet in 
diameter on the inside, and 54 feet overall; or almost exactly what we 
had calculated. Under the circumstances, I have no objection if you 
prefer to call this a “guess” rather than a “calculation.” 

The next step was to see if any evidence remained of the original 
entrenchments. Three test trenches were excavated close to the inside 
of the 1932 stockade, and, much to our surprise, each revealed the full 
cross-section of the original ditch for the earthwork. This ditch had 
been a foot and a half deep and nearly 4 feet wide at the top. Even 
the slopes of the ditch sides could be determined accurately. Once we 
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had found and identified these ditches, the entrenchments were followed 
out and their exact lines accurately determined. Even the ends near 
the stockade were found, as was also an opening at the apex, obviously 
representing the entrance into the fortified area. 

The final step was to uncover the entire circle of the stockade. 
Some very interesting information came to light in this connection. We 
found just three sections, each around 12 feet in length, in which the 
preserved ends of the original stockade posts were still in place. These 
post ends were preserved, not, as many think, from having been burned, 
but rather from having been continuously wet. Between these sections 
of post ends were stretches of original stockade trench, quite easy to 
distinguish, but with every post missing. 

Along the sections where post ends were found, there were also 
found fragments of burned posts at the old ground level and other clear 
evidence of fire. In fact, the earth in places was burned hard and red 
from the heat. Where water-preserved post ends were missing, so was 
the charcoal and burned earth. The conclusion is quite obvious. We 
know from the record that the morning after the battle the French de- 
stroyed the fort before returning to Fort Duquesne. Archeological evi- 
dence shows quite clearly just how the French went about destroying 
Fort Necessity. First they pulled up about three-fourth of the stockade 
and stacked the logs against three short sections of stockade left stand- 
ing. Then they burned these three piles. This left three stretches of 
charcoal, roughly circular, which is what Col. Burd must have seen 
when he visited the site in 1759. Since Burd also saw remains of the 
log storehouse inside the stockade, it must be that the French burned 
that structure without tearing it down. Gradually the charcoal disap- 
peared, and apparently was no longer visible when Freeman Lewis 
went there in 1816. But below the ground level there were still the un- 
burned, buried portions of some of the stockade posts. These gradu- 
ally rotted away, except for the portion below the water table, and these 
were the remains found in the excavating. 

One very interesting and fortunate discovery was the opening 
through the stockade where there had been a narrow entrance. Those 
of you who have inspected the reconstruction must have wondered at 
the peculiar design of the gateway. Not only was the opening quite 
narrow, but the use of three round posts at each side seems to be a 
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unique design. It is the sort of thing that we would never have dreamed 
up had we not found clear evidence for it in the ground. 

Most important of all, the exact method of constructing the stock- 
ade was determined from the excavating. Rather than using whole logs, 
as one would normally assume, the logs had been split in two, with the 
split, or flat side facing out. All of the logs were white oak, most of 
them around 10 inches in diameter. Every now and then a small, un- 
split log was set between these main split posts, but always on the inside. 
These small logs must have served to fill large cracks which were con- 
sidered hazardous. In addition, some of the smaller poles could very 
well have been cut shorter and placed back of wider openings, to form 
firing slots. This latter feature, of course, was good military practice in 
constructing stockades. The use of split logs for the main members, how- 
ever, is to my knowledge, unique. 

Although a flat surface would probably provide the best protection 
from lead musket balls, I am rather inclined to account for this unique 
construction on the pressure of time. The logs had to be cut in the 
woods at some distance from the fort, and half a log would be easier to 
carry and easier to set in place, for a whole log of the size used, in its 
freshly cut condition, would have weighed from 300 to 500 pounds. 
But even more important than the weight was the matter of time. Most 
woodsmen I have talked with about this have said that it would be 
quicker to split a log of this size than to cut another one in the woods. 
And the more trees they cut, the farther afield they would have to go, 
and the farther the logs would have to be carried. 


Most of the area inside the stockade circle was carefully excavated, 
particularly near the center where the storehouse would have stood. 
This whole section, however, had been disturbed considerably, and we 
had little hope of finding any remains of the original structure. Al- 
though no charred logs were found, we did uncover evidence as to the 
angle at which the structure had set and confirmation of the single docu- 
mentary reference to its having been 14 feet square. 

During the digging quite a few objects connected with the battle 
were found. You have already seen some of these in the new exhibits 
at the Fort. They include many lead musket balls, iron cannon balls, 
gun flints, and odds-and-ends from military equipment. Then there 
were things used by the men during their month’s stay at Great Mead- 
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ows, such as wine bottles, tobacco pipes, and even the lid of a teapot. 

With all this information at hand, we felt we could now answer 
the basic question as to whether sufficient data were available to justify 
a complete restoration. The answer, everyone agreed, was “Yes.” Actu- 
ally, all that was lacking was the length of the stockade posts and the 
details of the storehouse construction. The shape of the earthwork was 
not difficult to establish, since we knew the shape and location of the 
ditch, and the thickness of the parapet. 

So we went ahead and restored the entrenchments, built a stockade 
of split logs, and conjured up a log storehouse with hides on the roof, 
just as the contemporary record described it. The main departure from 
the original, as far as we know, was in peeling the stockade posts, which 
had to be done so that they could be chemically treated. Then we had 
to add a few rather conspicuous anachronisms, such as the paved walks, 
grass on the earthworks, a drinking fountain and some interpretive de- 
vices. These were considered necessary, either for the visitor’s comfort 
and understanding, or for more practical reasons of maintenance. 

But except for these concessions, I feel quite certain that the thing 
you see out there at Great Meadows today would not be too great a 
shock to George Washington, were he to return to the scene of his first 
battle. In fact, I rather imagine it would be a much greater shock to 
our good friend Judge Veech. 

I am often asked what was the most exciting or thrilling find I 
have ever made in excavating. I can quite honestly and sincerely say 
that nothing has ever remotely approached the thrill I had when those 
bands of discolored earth appeared in the first exploratory trenches, and 
I knew that this was “it.” And when we went deeper and found the first 
stockade post, I wouldn’t have traded it for a Pharaoh’s grave ship 














13th HISTORICAL TOUR 
of the 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH CSUMMER SESSION) 
and 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
to 
FORT NECESSITY AND MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK 
Saturday, July 24, 1954 
The weather smiled on our 13th Historical Tour which took place 
mn Saturday, July 24th, 1954. Skies were clear and the air comfortably 
cool as dozens of cars converged on the Summit Hotel, Fayette County. 
This was the focal point for meeting before a delightful lunch and 
here a spacious dining room, overlooking the mountains, offered a 
pleasing setting and comfortable sitting for introductory addresses. 

Before the end of the day, all who were interested in such matters 
‘and it included practically everyone) had a distinct feeling that George 
Washington must have been in the neighborhood at some period in 
history. Perhaps it is an understatement to say his name was mentioned 
a number of times by both speakers and markers. 

This tour had as its objectives the site of Jumonville’s defeat 
by Washington, Braddock’s grave, the Washington Tavern and Mu- 
seum, the battlefield of Great Meadows and Fort Necessity, a portion 
of Braddock’s Road, a trip to Ohiople (a scenic spot on the upper 
Youghiogheny) and a trip to Mountain Lake Hotel near Oakland, 
Maryland, where, after a turkey dinner and an evening program, most 
of the entourage spent the night. 

The guests at the luncheon numbered 230. This appears to have 
been a record for the tours to date and as if attributing this success to 
association with food, the instrument for convocation for the rest of the 
day was a dinner bell. 

SUMMIT HOTEL LUNCHEON 

The guests sat down at 12 noon and, thanks to Mr. Sam Stewart 
and Miss K. Harrington, a delicious cold luncheon was served with 
efficiency and expedition. 

The master of ceremonies was Dr. Viers W. Adams, Director of 
Summer Session of the University of Pittsburgh, who at once expressed 
the a of the committee on arrangements at the size of the gather- 
ing for the tour. By way of introduction he then recognized, by name, 
the officers, trustees and staff of The Historical Society of Western 
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Pennsylvania and the professional staff of the University of Pittsburgh 
as well as certain noteworthy guests. Among the latter were Buell B. 
Whitehill, attorney of Uniontown and President of the Westmoreland- 
Fayette Historical Society; John P. Cowan, newspaper man who after 
37 years is the sole surviving member of the small group which founded 
“The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine” he had attended the 
Sesquicentennial celebration at Fort Necessity in 1904 and as an 
authority on George Washington has done eminent related publicity in 
Virginia; and Dr. Philip S. Klein, head of the department of history at 
State University, one of our long distance attendants. Mrs. Agnes Star- 
rett of the University of Pittsburgh Press was also introduced and, hold- 
ing a copy of the newly printed “Traveler's Guide to Historic Western 
Pennsylvania” by Mrs. Lois Mulkearn and Edwin Pugh, gave it en- 
thusiastic endorsement. Later this book met with ready sale. 

We make no attempt to list the “Who’s Who” of our many faithful 
attendants and distinguished guests but it is impressive if you care to 
see it at the Society building. 

Mr. Adams introduced Mr. Edward Crump a former president of 
the Historical Society and now vice president. He had just qualified as 
one of the three persons present who had attended every tour (Mr. 
Belfour and Mrs. Starrett were the others). He properly claimed the 
title of “Summer President” in the absence of President Charles 
McClintock who was “melding” certain trust companies at home and 
could not leave. In his stead Mr. Crump extended felicitations to all 
“Tourists.” 

Mr. Stanton Belfour was recognized and rose to pay high tribute, 
first to the late Richard Rauh one of our devoted trustees who had died 
within the month and secondly to the late Dr. Frank W. Shockley of 
the University of Pittsburgh who had early given planning and vision 
for these annual Historical tours, and had made funds available. He 
had been responsible for the original arrangements and since his death, 
subsequent to the previous tour, “his boys,” as he termed them, are now 
carrying on. Mr. Belfour then paid tribute to Dr. John W. Oliver who 
was able to come but had been prevented from attending. He, like Dr. 
Shockley, had assisted in planning the tours and had brought the views 
of the Middle West and also Eastern practice to them, and it was a 
matter of regret that he could not be with us. 
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The main speaker of the tour was then introduced, Dr. William 
Blake Hindman otherwise known as Mr. “Fort Necessity.” He ex- 
pressed the wish that all could have been present at their recent Bicen- 
tennial Celebration three weeks earlier. He described the attendants 
from the British, French and Canadian embassies; the high ranking 
officers of the military forces, the senators, congressmen and other not- 
ables. A feature was the attendance of the United States Army Band, 
and a fly over of the 112th Bomber Wing. A thrilling event was the 
entrance of 100 men from Virginia dressed in accurate reproduction of 
the original Colonial uniforms, accompanied by men of the 110th Regi- 
ment to make the same number as Washington had in 1754. They 
marched on the field from the old Braddock road and passed in review 
before General of the Army, George C. Marshall, and other high rank- 


ing officers. 


Dr. Hindman then outlined his activities and problems in stirring 
up interest in the site, originally, and the steps by which he arrived at 
what he regards as the truth about the Jumonville affair and the battle. 
These accounts have been reproduced in programs and brochures as 
indicated elsewhere, but the Historical Society has a complete, unedited 
transcription of Dr. Hindman’s address, as recorded by tape, which is 
available for use by researchers or others interested. 

JUMONVILLE’S RAVINE 

After Dr. Hindman’s address at the luncheon the historians entered 
their cars and, following the road directly opposite Summit Hotel, drove 
3 miles north to the place made famous as the site of the first armed 
clash which in time led to wars which followed. It might easily be 
described as, a hole in the ground in a forest. Dr. Hindman, standing in 
front of a marker on the ground above, called attention to the wording 
which described the action as a “skirmish” and not a “battle” as a former 
marker had stated (written by Albert Bushness Hart). He referred to 
the fact that there were no less than six different accounts of how Jum- 
onville was supposed to have been shot and it is probable he was not 
shot at all but was dispatched by the tomahawk of the Half King. He 
also observed that it was unlikely that Jumonville with a rank equivalent 
to a second lieutenant was in command but rather La Force, for the 
latter with 20 men surrendered (May 28, 1754) to Washington and 
they were taken to Williamsburg (June 10, 1754). Dr. Hindman char- 
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acterized the early reports of the “assassination” of Jumonville as French 
propaganda adding that only now has Washington been cleared of 
culpability. 

BRADDOCK’S GRAVE 

About 3:06 P. M. the caravan halted on Route 40 beside the road 
directly opposite Braddock’s grave. This is about 314 miles east of the 
Summit Hotel. Here Dr. Carroll F. Reynolds introduced Dr. Russell 
Ferguson of the University of Pittsburgh History Department who, 
standing beside the grave, spoke briefly “of the site and Braddock. It 
was here that the old military road crossed what is today Route 40 or 
the old National Pike, and 100 feet north is the supposed site of Brad- 
dock’s first burial. 

Dr. Ferguson said that in 1754 the Colonies for the first time played 
together and Braddock, fitful and impatient, if not arrogant, led his 
troops to attack the French. En route he had camped not far from that 
spot. As he approached Fort Duquesne he was surprised, attacked and 
defeated near the site of the railroad station in the modern town of 
Braddock Pennsylvania. (Dr. Ferguson commended a vivid account of 
the battle as contained in Baldwin’s Story of a City and or Freeman’s 
Life of Washington). Braddock was shot through his arm during the 
battle, the bullet lodging in his lung and on July 13th, 1754, he died 
as a result of this at | Washington read the Anglican service over 
his remains next morning and he was buried on the east bank of a small 
stream. In 1804, workmen repairing the road excavated the grave of an 
important officer and there is a high degree of probability that the re- 
mains found there were those of Sendideck. They were reburied on the 
spot behind the speaker. One hundred years transpired before a fitting 
marker indicated the end of the road for Braddock after the disaster. 
His expedition proved fruitless and only served to lower the opinion held 
by the Colonial volunteer troops for “regulars.” 

Most military men would prefer not to live beyond such a disaster 
and it is probable that he never suspected he would be buried on such 
a hallowed spot. 

FORT NECESSITY 

The cavalcade again took to the road proceeding about two miles 
further east, where some stopped at the Commonwealth’s Fort Necessity 
Museum by the side of the road, while others went directly to Fort 
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Necessity just south of the road. The site was gay with flags flying on 
tall poles against a clear sky, and the unfamiliarity of two, the Tricolor 
of France and the British flag, gave pointed emphasis to the occasion. 

Dr. Hindman, speaking again, explained that on the 24th of May 
1754 Washington with 150 men had cleared the meadow and built the 
fort after his skirmish, anticipating an attack by a superior force. A log 
cabin was constructed inside this “palisado’d fort” for the protection of 
stores. This was completed June Ist and two days later Washington 
wrote to Gov. Dinwiddie, that even with small numbers “I shall not fear 
the attack of 500 men.” 

This fort, as originally reconstructed in 1832, was four sided but 

1 April 1953 having been tipped off by a study of the deposition of 
one, John Shaw, contained in the Journal of Council Cof South Caro- 
lina) January 1, 1755, the archeologists renewed their search and discov- 
ered evidence that the fort had been round and much smaller than sup- 
posed; as the original reconstruction had followed the lines of the 
trenches outside the stockade. 

Today’s reconstruction is regarded as accurate. This work was done 
by the National Park Service and was completed this year. The park 
consisting of 312 acres is Federally owned by the National Park Service 
of the U. S. Department 2 the Interior and its care and that of the 
museum are under the U. S. Department of Forests and Waters. A 
splendid account of the battle of Fort Necessity is to be found in Na- 
tional Park Service Historical Handbook, Series No. 19, price twenty- 
five cents, and also in the Souvenir Program of the Bicentennial Cele- 
bration at Fort Necessity on July 3rd and 4th, 1954, written by Dr. 
William B. Hindman (also 25c) under the caption “The Great Meadows 
Campaign.” Both of these pamphlets were available at the Museum and 
may still be available there. 

At 4:10 P. M. Mrs. Preston Martin, Curator of the Fort Necessity 
Museum assembled the crowd returning from the fort on the slope be- 
hind the Museum. She held in her hand the photostatic copies of the 
deposition of John Shaw, referred to above, and stated briefly that they 
were available for study and were of special interest as having inspired 
the search which changed the form of the reconstructed fort. She had 
moved a large spinning wheel from the museum and gave a most inter- 
esting ousdoer demonstration of the steps involved in carding and spin- 
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ning woolen yarn, using wool which had already been washed to remove 
its oil. In the meantime most of the tourists had visited the museum to 
study the many specimens of shells, buttons, bullets, bones, Indian arti- 
facts and colonial furniture on display. 
OHIOPYLE 

With Ohiopyle as the next objective the cars proceeded only a 
short distance, before turning northeast on Route 381. This road, about 6 
miles in length, brought us to the falls of the Youghiogheny River. Mr. 
Belfour introduced Dr. Graham Netting, Director of Carnegie Museum 
in Pittsburgh, who addressed us from the flat area overlooking the 
water. (Incidentally, it was remarked that this was Dr. Netting’s wed- 
ding anniversary which may have involved something in the nature of 
another surrender, but might also be regarded as a form of victory.) He 
explained that Washington had visited this water, for he was inter- 
ested in its navigation as a gateway to the Ohio, and while it is the 
largest falls in Pennsylvania, carrying water, in the spring, from bank 
to bank, Washington in May 1754 gave up the idea of its use because 
the ground was too rough and the water too swift. Your recorder may 
not have heard correctly due to the roar of the falls, but the explanation 
as to the derivation of the name from Indian sounded like “Oh! Who? 
Hi Kelly,” meaning the “cross of the mountain.” In 1951 the Western 
Pennsylvania Conservatory with the aid of a Philadelphia philan:hropist 
leased 100 acres known as the “Peninsula” with the idea of developing 
it as a natural rather than amusement park. At one time (’80-90) it 
was one of the most popular places in Pennsylvania for recreation and 
a canopy covered a walk from the B&O Station to the hotel. In the 
spring it is magnificent with wild flowers and more than 30 southern 
plants are now growing there. There is no other state park south of 
Pittsburgh. The only source of revenue for the management is a park- 
ing charge of twenty-five cents, good all day, and the audience was 
given a cordial welcome to return with their cars. 

(Note: A young man, who had no connection with our party 
was swept over the falls and drowned shortly after this. Maybe he 
was considerate in delaying his ill advised wading above the falls 
until after we had left.) 

OAKLAND, MARYLAND 
The motor cars returned to Route 40 about 5:30 P. M. and con- 
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tinued 13 miles east turning south into Maryland at Keysers Ridge on 
Route 219 adding 24 miles more, to Oakland, Maryland. This is in 
Garrett County, that peculiar little triangular section of Maryland sur- 
rounded on three sides by West Virginia. 

The Mountain Lake Hotel lies a mile east of Oakland and while 
some of our tourists were quartered in the William James Hotel, the 
Oak-Land Motel, and various homes, the Mountain Lake Hotel was 
our headquarters. It is a summer hotel, long familiar to Pittsburghers 
and the park was at one time the second Chautauqua of the country 
and the scene of choral competition in the days of Harvey Gaul. The 
hotel is now owned and under the management of Mrs. William 
Grimes, widow of a former Pittsburgh attorney, and Mrs. Lillian Davis. 
It is old but clean and comfortable and the elevation made blankets 
desirable, we were pleased to discover later. The evening dinner fea- 
tured Garrett County turkey. There were 123 reservations from our 
party and some 30 local people joined us for dinner and entertainment. 
We were only about 45 minutes behind scheduJe and that fact had 
been telephoned before leaving Fort Necessity. 


Mr. Jesse Walker, retiring president of the Garrett County His- 
torical Society presided after dinner and extended a cordial greeting to 
us. He then introduced Miss Edith Brock, newly elected president of 
the society, who made a most pleasing presentation to Mr. Holbrook, 
our librarian. It consisted of a set of the first magazines published by 
the Garrett County Historical Society, known as “The Glades Star,” 
beginning with the issue of July 2, 1941, and comprising 43 issues. Mr. 
Holbrook accepted them for the Society in a gracious little speech and 
said they would be filed with other similar records. The presiding officer 
then called upon the Director of the Historical Society who said that 
the men responsible for the tour had quickly recognized they would 
be among cooperative friends in Oakland and had been greatly pleased, 
not only with their hospitality but with the fine spirit with which all 
had extended it. He thanked Mr. Felix A. Robinson for his cooperation 
and commended the publication “Tableland Trails,” of which he is 
editor, to all present. 

Mr. Robinson expressed appreciation that the tour had been routed 
to Oakland and hoped we would return. Mr. Robinson then by way of 
entertainment read extracts from an early hunting classic “The Story 
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of Meschach Browning the Hunter” who for 40 years had roamed that 
area and had meticulously set down his experiences and his game record. 

Mr. Robinson, his wife and daughter then went to the piano and, 
playing their own accompaniment, sang a tuneful, haunting pastoral, 
the music of which had been written by Mr. Robinson, himself, en- 
titled, “The Glades of Garrett.” After two verses the audience joined 
in and were quite pleased with their own rendition, which of course 
was a tribute to the writer of the song. 

The next feature on the program, as anticipated, was a pleasing 
variation from a lot of history. It was under the direction of Joe Blundon 
of Keyser, West Virginia, a neighboring town, and consisted of a thirty 
minute program by the Allegany Square Dance Club. A space was 
quickly cleared in the dining room and to the music of a record, eight 
couples came gliding into the room as smoothly as a milk snake entering 
a pasture. Using three different callers the dancers went through a series 
of square figures in six dances from Germany, New England, | Colorad 
and Garrett County, Maryland. Their performance had a freshness 
and enthusiasm which every stage manager seeks. There was nothing 
theatrical about it but there was just a touch of the rustic in the dress. 
On the call to “swing your partners don’t be shy” it was obvious that 
“toreadors” had given place to ruffles, and on instruction to “kiss the 
caller” the nearest girl fell out, in compliance, without missing a beat. 
At times they shook the hotel and at others the pace could only be main- 
tained by the unbounded energy of youth. Some of the calling was 
routine but at times the figures were called without reason to expect 
them. It pleased and interested everyone. 

On the seventh dance the audience was invited to participate and 
by that time everyne had steam up and felt they were very young and 
a few shoes came off. We had been assured by the chief caller that 
the dance was so simple that even stupid people could not go wrong, 
but what happened was part of Garrett County education, however the 
caller was most patient and presently with the help of a few of his team 
we may not have done “pretty” but we had a lot of fun. Some found 
they were not as young as they thought. The Square Dance Club then 
took over for the last number and as they were short of a few gals the 
men selected a few of ours, who had just come off the floor, and we 
were “right proud” of their performance. This was the end of the tour. 
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The group was ready to retire and did. 

After a breakfast of sausage and buckwheats the various tourists 
separated. Some were observed at Friendship Hill and others were 
attracted by the waters of Deep Creek which was dammed in 1952 and 
now offers 88 miles of shore line apd an extensive surface for motor 
boating. 

This seems to have been our largest tour and some have said it was 
our best. It is the opinion of your sncesilin that all will want to go on 
next year’s tour. If the credit for planning and execution is to be placed, 
it should be accorded to Messrs. Stanton Belfour, Viers Adams and 
Carroll Reynolds. 

(This report is the result of consolidated accounts submitted by a 
committee on modern history without benefit of doctorates. ) 


























FIRST PERMANENT GLASS COLLECTION 
FOR PITTSBURGH 


LOWELL INNES! 





Rare Midwestern Lacy bowl] with bull’s-eye ring, shell and scrolled 
eye motif. (Right) Very rare Midwestern lacy dish with arch and 
thistle, circles and shells (1830-35). 

Photos by Hess 





Paneled salt presented by Pittsburgh glassmaker to James Nicholson, broth- 
er-in-law of Albert Gallatin. Panel sugar with Midwestern hairpin lacy foot. 
Two free-blown pieces with copper-wheel engraving. attributed to Pittsburgh 
(possibly Robinson’s Stourbridge factory). Early nineteenth century. 




















FIRST PERMANENT GLASS COLLECTION 
FOR PITTSBURGH 


LOWELL INNES! 

The following article appeared in the Carnegie Magazine in the 
issue of December, 1954. We are indebted to the editors and Mr. Innes 
for permission to present this reprint which embodies a few alterations. 

Many of us who have not known lobbyists hold instinctive preju- 
dices against them. Had we sat in the gallery of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in April, 1820, and listened to Henry Baldwin, of Pittsburgh, 
we should have felt differently. Thrills of pride and patriotic fervor 
would have chased themselves up and down our spines at Baldwin’s 
ringing words: 

This has been called a Pittsburg, a cut-glass bill, local, partial 
in its operations; and I have been charged with framing it from in- 
terested motives. Gentlemen had better be cautious how they use 
the word Pittsburg as a name of reproach; it may be like the term 
Whig—one of pride, and not of disgrace. I tell the House frankly, 
that I have not lost sight of the interest of Pittsburg, and would never 
perjure myself if I had; but the charges shall be met plainly, and 
if you are not convinced that the interests of that place are identified 
with the nation; that cut glass can be defended on national grounds, 
then I agree that Pittsburg, its Representative, its favorite manu- 
facture, and the tariff, may go together. I will rest the whole bill on 
this item, and freely admit that the increase of duty on glass, plain, 
not cut, is among the greatest proposed. In selecting articles worthy 
of national protection, none are more eminently deserving of it than 
those, the raw materials of which are of no value for exportation; 
the conversion of which into articles for use, produces something 
out of nothing—turns into manufactures of the greatest value and 
beauty the worthless produce of the earth—furnishes a market for 
the productions of the farmer—gives employment not only to labor- 
ing men, but boys who would otherwise contract habits of idleness 
and vice. . . . Will gentlemen tell me who has profited by the change 
—the farmer, the laborer, our country, or the foreign manufacturer? 


It is of less importance that Henry Baldwin was promoting the high 
protective tariffs advocated by Henry Clay. He was voicing a need 
business men in Pittsburgh felt and, though he did not know it, was 
bulwarking a future industry for this area. 


In the last few years writers on Pittsburgh glass have quoted other 
comments on our glass: Lafayette in 1825, comparing it favorably with 
Baccarat; Mrs. ine Royall’s in 1829, “The beautiful white flint of 
Messrs. Bakewell, Page & Bakewell is sold from Maine to New Orleans.” 
But somehow we missed a rapier thrust from Frances Trolloppe in 
Domestic Manners of the Americans, 1832, about Wheeling glass. 


‘‘The cutting was very good, though by no means equal to what 
We see in daily use in London; but the chief inferiority is in the ma- 
terial, which is never altogether free from colour. I had observed 
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this also in the glass of the Pittsburg manufactory, the labour be- 
stowed on it always appearing greater than the glass deserved. They 
told us also, that they were rapidly improving in the art, and I have 
no doubt that this was true.’’ 


Had Mrs. Trollope lived long enough she would have found Alle- 
gheny County leading the United States in production, and Pittsburgh 
vying in quality with the best anywhere. 

All this nineteenth-century glass was dramatized by Carnegie Mu- 
seum in the comprehensive and effective show of 1949-50. Since that 
time, Pittsburgh has taken its place beside other great names in early 
American glass, and examples have become highly desirable collector's 
items. Soon after, the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, un- 
der the leadership of Charles A. McClintock, decided to establish a 
permanent collection of Midwestern glass. That collection has now 
come of age. 

Of necessity it has followed lines laid down by the Carnegie show. 
One could take the Carnegie booklet, Early Glass of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, published in connection with that exhibit, and see in microcosm 
this larger exhibition—sometimes even to identical pieces. The case of 
bottle glass Cunpurified silica—green and brown) at the Historical So- 
ciety mirrors well the early products, bottle and window glass. A visitor 
can understand how glassmakers made pieces to take home for use, such 
as the bowls, and ornaments, or whimseys such as the tiny brown hat 
with a ball cover. The green whiskey glass on display, a family piece 
from one of Gallatin’s workmen at New Geneva, was presented by 
President Paul Stewart, of Waynesburg College. 

In the cut-glass case, the small but handsome plate by Bakewell, 
and the magnificent Mulvaney and Ledlie amethyst bowl are rarities. 
The betrothal tumblers, engraved at the Robinson factory in 1835, 
justify everything commendatory that has been said about Pittsburgh 
engraving and cutting. They were blown by James Lee, grandfather of 
Lily Lee Nixon, by whom they are loaned. A man in Clinton, Wiscon- 
sin, reading an article on Pittsburgh g glass six years ago in the magazine 

Antiques, wrote the editor that he had a Bakewell greyhound tumbler 
like the one described by Anne Royall on her visit to the factory about 
1828. Later he got in touch with Henry K. Siebeneck, of the Historical 
Society, who bought the glass and presented it. 

Two funds at the Historical Society—the Anna Moody Browne 
Fund, a memorial to David L. Browne (1852-1924), and the Brendel 
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Fund, a memorial to Violet Swem Brendel—gave opportunities to 
acquire outstanding pieces. The freeblown, dark-amber pitcher, typical 
of Pittsburgh and Ohio, embodies charm of color and form, and the 
solidity and strength of American pioneers. Three notable flasks express 
the social and political backgrounds of our district and tell of the brisk 
trade in liquor: an early scroll flash marked “B.P. and B.” (Bakewell, 
Page and Bakewell); the rare General Washington, eagle variant; and 
the Masonic Arch and Frigate (Franklin). 

Last spring, when the Corning Museum was preparing for its sum 
mer exhibition of lacy glass, it borrowed from the Historical Society the 
oval vegetable dish with the individualized cap ring of concave circles 
separated by ornamented points. The knowledge of origins and pat- 
terns of lacy glass is still hazy, but we are certain that the Midwest 
rivaled Sandwich and Baccarat. The vegetable dish, one of only two 
known, typifies Pittsburgh design and taste: shells and cirlces, Gothic 
arch, thistle and leaf, a stylized ornament like fleur-de-lys or anthemion. 
Most characteristic are the dots or table rests, which support many Mid- 
western lacy pieces. 

Less showy but just as rare, in the lacy group, is a blown paneled 
sugar bowl with a typical hairpin lacy base of Western manufacture. 
The only other known two like it reside at Corning and Winterthur 
museums. Collectors know how hard it is to find lacy in color, but here 
the Wheeling three-heart plate glows in green. In the lacy technique 
Pittsburgh produced cup plates with the best of them: those little glass 
plates on which teacups rested while genteel ladies cooled their tea in 
saucers. R. B. Curling & Sons’ Fort Pitt eagle should be familiar to 
every ardent historian. One with characteristically Midwestern cinque- 
foil was made in 1833 by a friend of Henry Creighton and Jean McPher- 
son to celebrate their marriage. By such historical threads glass is often 
tied to localities and factories. 

Other appealing cases are the Bakewell Thumb Print and the 
Duncan Three Face. Imagine modeling a girl for a glass pattern, and 
then frosting the whole design—a good example of the naturalistic 
tendencies of Pittsburgh manufacturers, and the competitive attempt to 
gain novelty. The girl involved was Elizabeth Blair, of Steubenville, 
Ohio; the designer, Ernest Miller, of Washington, Pennsylvania, her 
fiancé; and the exhibit for which the piece was intended was the Phila- 
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delphia Centennial of 1876. 

Equally popular, probably because it epitomizes an era, is the so- 
called River Boat glass—heavy, brilliant, durable, dressy. As we look at 
cruets, decanters, and compotes, we can almost imagine we are on board 
an Ohio River craft or in an early tavern. A handsome rarity in the case 
is the domed sugar bow] with the galleried rim. 

Also typical of Pittsburgh glassmaking and sheer pleasure therein 
is the colorful collection of paper weights and cased glass exhibited at 
the Historical Society. The pink-and-white horn ornaments approach 
a Dali-like creation. All the gay colors and unexpected striations link 
the novelty art period of the 80s and 90s with contemporary use of color. 
The best executed piece—the green, rose, blue, and white pitcher— 
came to us from California because a collector there happened to read 
the booklet of the Carnegie Institute exhibition. Another notable speci- 
men of cased glass is the yellow and opaque white compote in the 
Browne grouping. 

The manufacturing technique of cased glass is simple: a bubble or 
gather of one color is expanded against a metal mold; then a lining of 
the second color is blown into the first bubble. The union is removed 
from the metal shell, reheated to melt them together. Often the two- 
colored article was coated with clear, by simple dipping. The striations, 
lines of other color, are applied when hot, fused and swirled according 
to the glassblower’s will. The even loops such as are found on the 
pitcher are made by a tool like a shortened hook, pulled across at even 
spaces. 

Belonging to this same period are the Locke pitchers, decorated 
and signed. Joseph Locke, originally with the New England Glass Co., 
in Cambridge, spent his last years working in Pittsburgh as independent 
engraver and consultant. During his business career he registered 
twenty patents for chemical formulas, for manufacturing devices and 
methods, and used over a hundred designs in decorating glass. Today 
his signed, engraved specimens are in great demand. 

With such characteristic examples of Pittsburgh glass craftsman- 
ship on display, it was quite logical that there also be an attempt to 
represent other areas of American glassmaking. A gift from Michael L. 
Benedum in memory of his wife, Sarah Lantz Benedum, enabled the 
Glass Committee to complement the permanent collection with ex- 
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amples of American glassmaking from other areas beside the Midwest. 
Pieces in this case are both collectors’ and museums’ dreams. They even 
take us to nearly all the important localities of early American glass- 
making: 

From the Stiegel factory, a cobalt blue diamond sugar bowl and a 
perfume bottle in amethyst, with ogivals above flutes, show how delicate 
and vivid this glassmaker’s art could be. 

From Ohio, the ten-diamond, patternmolded amber bottle from 
Zanesville, and the honey-colored free-blown pan well exemplify early 
techniques. 

The clear, broken-swirled, flip glass is rarely found outside our 
Midwest district. 

From New York State the two-quart green pitcher in lily-pad de- 
sign carries the background of the New Jersey blowers. 

The looped smaller pitcher, bluish-aquamarine, and the stunning 
amber case with white loopings, a gadrooned bowl and heavy stem, take 
us down Jersey-way. 

The small, deep-blue, three-mold, blown creamer from the Sand- 
wich factory reminds us of American ingenuity in blowing glass of a 
geometric pattern to compete against foreign cut. 

From Connecticut, a dark-green Pitkin flask looks well, balanced 
against its Midwestern counterpart. 

The clear paneled pitcher and the blown sugar bowl with the 
strong engraving of our own city probably came from the Stourbridge 
factory. Their lines please with a pioneer sturdiness, yet the engraving 
bespeaks a gentility and discrimination that marked our nineteenth-cen- 
tury society. 

All these pieces given by Mr. Benedum reflect American glassmak- 
ing in craftsmanship, in beauty, in individuality. An enthusiast can 
travel a long way before seeing such a group of distinguished pieces. 

All this sounds as though the Historical Society has done a good 
job of presenting American glass. It has! But the real credit belongs so 
so many people that it is impossible to enumerate them. With unselfish- 
ness, collectors like Dr. Florence Kline and J. Robert Rodgers sold us 
prize pieces, albeit reluctantly. The Glass Committee worked tirelessly. 
Carnegie Museum loaned vases and encouraged by giving display ma- 
terial. George S. McKearin searched exhaustively for the right rare 
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pieces. Benefactors appeared at every difficult point along the way and 
cleared obstacles. The whole project has been almost as far-reaching 
and has demanded as much co-operation as Point Park or Gateway Cen- 
ter. For that reason it should leave everyone with a warm feeling—a 
feeling that Pittsburgh is lucky to have among its citizenry men with a 
sense of the past and a vision of the future. 

1 Mr. Innes is assistant headmaster and teacher of English at 
Shadyside Academy and, in his so-called leisure time, collector of 
and authority on American glass. He is the author of Early Glass 
of the PittSburgh District, which may be obtained from the Art and 
Nature Shop at price of $1.00 plus postage. 

The collection at the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 


here discussed, has been assembled and arranged under Mr. Innes’ 
direction. 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Franklin F. Holbrook, editor and librarian of this Society, on whose 
advice and many activities we constantly rely, has been hospitalized 
for several weeks but we are pleased to report that he is expected to 
return to his desk shortly. This edition of the magazine was only in 
partial state of readiness for the printer at the time of Mr. Holbrook’s 
illness and has been completed for publication by his associates. It is 
only fair to him to report that it appears in final form without the benefit 
of his meticulous care or advice. 


HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE PEPYS? 


WILMER MARSHALL JACOBY 


A few years ago the late Dr. James C. Burt and I were arguing over 
the proper pronunciation of the surname of the famous English diarist, 
Samuel Pepys. We were standing in the lobby of the Duquesne Club 
and he had one pronunciation, “Peps,” and I another, “Peeps.” Just 
then the late Judge Thomas P. Trimble of the Orphans Court came 
along and joined us. We presented the case to him. He told us he was 
sure we were both wrong, that he thought “Peppys” was correct. How- 
ever, he said he would look it up and let us know. 


Several days later I received from Judge Trimble the following 
“legal opinion”: 


In the year 1895 I purchased the Diary of Samuel Pepys, edited 
by Henry B. Wheatley with Lord Braybrooke’s notes. Macmillan and 
Company had the copyright in the United States in 1892 and 
the books were put out by the Norwood Press of Boston. On the front 
page, however, it is noticed that George Bell and Sons of London and 
New York had all rights reserved. Mr. Wheatley was a gentleman 
and a scholar and knew more about Pepys than anybody else before 
or since. After he published the Diary, there was an additional vol- 
ume of Pepysiana which is full of the lore of the family. I have spent 
odd hours reading the Diary and the other volume from 1895 until 
last night with much enjoyment. 


Yesterday ...I turned again to Mr. Wheatley’s introduction to 
refresh my memory and see whether there is any definite pronuncia- 
tion of this man’s name. From Page LIT I quote: 


In concluding this account of the chief particulars of Pepy’s 
life it may be well to add a few words upon the pronunciation of 
his name. Various attempts appear to have been made to rep- 
resent this phonetically. Lord Braybrooke, in quoting the entry 
of death from St. Olave’s Registers, where the spelling is 
‘“‘Peyps,’’ wrote, ‘‘This is decisive as to the proper pronunciation 
of the name.’’ This spelling may show that the name was pro- 
nounced as a monosyllable, but it is scarcely conclusive as to 
anything else, and Lord Braybrooke does not say what he sup- 
poses the sound of the vowels to have been. At present there are 
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three pronunciations in use—Peps, which is the most usual; 
Peeps, which is the received one at Magdalene College, and 
Peppis, which I learn from Mr. Walter C. Pepys is the one used 
by other branches of the family. Mr. Pepys has paid particular 
attention to this point, and in his valuable ‘‘Genealogy of the 
Pepys Family’’ (1887) he has collected seventeen varieties of 
spelling of the name, which are as follows, the dates of the docu- 
ments in which the form appears being attached:—1. Pepis 
(1273); 2. Pepy (1439); 3. Pypys (1511); 4. Pipes (1511); 5. Peppis 
(1518); 6. Peppes (1519); 7. Pepes (1520); 8. Peppys (1552); 9. 
Peaps (1636); 10. Pippis (1639); 11. Peapys (1653); 12. Peps 
(1655) ; 13. Pypes (1656); 14. Pepyes (1656); 15. Peeps (1679); 16. 
Peepes (1683); 17. Payps (1703). Mr. Walter Pepys adds:— 

The accepted spelling of the name ‘‘Pepys’’ was adopted gen- 
erally about the end of the seventh (seventeenth) century, though 
it occurs many years before that time. There have been numer- 
ous ways of pronouncing the name, as ‘‘Peps,’’ ‘‘Peeps,’’ and 
‘‘Peppis.’’ The Diarist undoubtedly pronounced it ‘‘Peeps,’’ and 
the lineal descendants of his sister Paulina, the family of 
‘*Pepys’’ Cockerell’’ pronounce it so to this day. The other 
branches of the family all pronounce it as ‘‘Peppis,’’ and I am 
led to be satisfied that the latter pronunciation is correct by the 
two facts that in the earliest known writing it is spelt ‘‘Pepis,’’ 
and that the French form of the name is ‘‘Pepy.’’ 

The most probable explanation is that the name in the seven- 
teenth century was either pronounced Peps or Papes; for both the 
forms ea and ey would represent the later pronunciation. The 
general change in the pronunciation of the spelling ea from ai to ee 
took place in a large number of words at the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth century, and three words at least 
(yea, break, and great) keep this old pronunciation still. The pres- 
ent Irish pronunciation of English is really the same as the English 
pronunciation of the seventeenth century, when the most extensive 
settlement of Englishmen in Ireland took place, and the Irish always 
pronounce ea like ai (as, He gave him a nate bating—neat beating). 
Again, the ey of Peyps would rhyme with they and obey. English 
literature is full of illustrations of the old pronunciation of ea, as in 
‘*‘Hudibras’’: 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat,— 
which was then a perfect rhyme. In the ‘‘Rape of the Lock’’ tea 
(tay) rhymes with obey, and in Cowper’s verses on Alexander Sel- 
kirk sea rhymes with survey.! It is not likely that the pronunciation 
was fixed, but there is every reason to suppose that the spellings of 
Peyps and Peaps were intended to represent the sound Papes rather 
than Peeps. 

In spite of all the research which has brought to light so many 
incidents of interest in the life of Samuel Pepys, we cannot but feel 
how dry these facts are when placed by the side of the living details 
of the Diary. It is in its pages that the true man is displayed, and it 
has therefore not been thought necessary here to do more than set 
down in chronological order such facts as are known of the life out- 
side the Diary. A fuller ‘‘appreciation’’ of the man must be left for 
some future occasion. 

The highbrows of Magdalene College would sustain you. ‘‘Peeps’’ 
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they say, which would rhyme with keeps and I note that Walter Pepys 
says the Diarist ‘‘undoubtedly’’ pronounced it ‘‘Peeps.’’ It has been 
many a day since I have been led around by college highbrows. Few 
of this product have any talent worth speaking of and, if there is a 
genius among them today, he is a rare bird. There is real scholar- 
ship in the summary of Mr. Wheatley, beginning after Walter Pepys’ 
note that the Diarist undoubtedly pronounced his name ‘‘Peeps,”’ 
and the summary would disprove what Walter Pepys said. The name 
was most probably (another guess but much better than Walter’s) 
pronounced ‘‘Papes’’ because it is seen that the ey of Peyps would 
rhyme with they and obey. Of the seventeen different spellings given 
in the quotation, at least five of them are not monosyllabic. 

Samuel Pepys was born on the twenty-third of February, 1632 or 
1633, and was entered in Magdalene College on the first of October, 
1650. Variation in spelling and pronunciation is so great at times, 
even in a period of fifty years, that no person could be certain. The 
by on your own name at one time meant a farm, later a village, and 
when lawyers come before me today and cite the Jacoby will case, 
one will say Jacéby and the other Jacoby. We must know for cer- 
tain that Walter Pepys could know no more about it than we know. 
There are eight different spellings of the name before Samuel Pepys 
was born and it is noted that no one of them is the same as the spell- 
ing today. These covered a period of about three hundred and fifty 
years. In 1552 we have Peppys and in 1636 we have Peaps. These 
are the two dates between which Pepys was born. After 1636 we do 
not get anything like Peaps until 1679 when we have Peeps. The 
Peapys of 1653 and the Peypes of 1656 would be pronounced Papes. 
When you relate the various names to the dates given, it is most 
difficult to see how Walter Pepys could ever conclude from spellings 
that Peeps was the correct pronunciation and, merely because the 
descendants of Paulina hold on to a tradition in the family that that 
was the correct sound to give the lettens, would mean nothing to me. 

From my general reading I have gathered that on one side of a 
street in London the names indicated that the Celtic race had pre- 
dominated while, on the other side, there was little trace of this race 
through the names used. Assimilation of pronunciation varies great- 
ly. The Spanish and the French are fine illustrations of great varia- 
tions of languages which are the off-shoot of the Latin, used just 
across the mountains, and there is no place on the face of the earth 
where assimilations have been greater than in and around London. 
I suppose after all the difference is the same as between Tweedledee 
and Tweedledum but, nevertheless, it is most interesting to accept 
your challenge. I prefer Pepys—pronounced Peppys. I know that I 
could sit down with you and make you conclude that that was wrong 
at one time and should have been Papys or Papes but never in the 
world could I believe that the name was ever correctly pronounced 
Peeps. I have a number of books by Mr. Wheatley, a scholar par 
excellence, and when he tells me that the ea and the ey were pro- 
nounced as the boasting Irishman used ‘neat beating,’ I must accept. 
Peeps is surely wrong but, to call it Papes at this late day would 
indicate an affectation perhaps, iso I compromise and call it Peppys, 
knowing very well that I could convince myself only that this is cor- 
rect. Since there is a reasonable dispute about it, let Jim Burt say 
Peps and you say Peeps and you will both have plenty of company, 
but you must let me have my pronunciation. I refuse to be reversed. 

1 See Ellis’s “Early English Pronunciation,” part iv., pp. 1230-1243.) 
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Québec, Séminaire de. Archives. Papiers Contrecoeur et Autre Docu- 
ments Concernant Le Conflit Anglo-Francais sur l'Ohio De 1745 a 
1756. Edités par FerNanp Grenier, professeur au Petit Séminaire de 
Québec. CQuébec, Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1952. xxxiv, 485 
p- Maps, illustrations. $10.00.) 


This volume of 218 annotated documents brings to the desk of 
every student of American history a wealth of course material on one of 
the most interesting phases of our history—the North American phase 
of the Seven Years’ War in Europe, commonly called the French and 
Indian Wars. 


The struggle between England and France for domination of the 
North American continent was as old as the English colonies. Seem- 
ingly, Great Britain gained ascendency over Feancr by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, actually a series of treaties promulgated between 1713 and 
1715. By Utrecht considerable territory in North America passed from 
French to British jurisdiction. Already Britain controlled the Atlantic 
seaboard; by this treaty France ceded to her New Foundland and 
Acadia and confirmed her right to the vaguely defined Hudson Bay Re- 
gion. Except Cape Breton, which gave France control of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, she was surrounded, north, south, and west, by British 
establishments. 

Another important feature of the treaty was France’s acknowledg- 
ment that the “Five Nations were dependent upon the English Crown.” 
This article validated Britain’s claim to most of the Great Lakes basin 
and the Ohio River Valley. France constructed the mighty bastion 
Louisbourg, thereby dominating the North Atlantic. New England com- 
merce had suffered from raids on her shipping (1713-44), and so with 
the outbreak of King George’s War (1744) the British took Louisbourg 
(1745). By the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle which ended the war, Louis- 
bourg and all other gains made by the English were restored to France. 

Both British and French interpretation of these treaties (Utrecht 
and Aix la Chapelle) made the land west of the Alleghenies contested 
territory; both vied for domination by attempting to gain and hold the 
allegiance of the Indians who lived there, thus gaining the valuable fur 
trade. The Ohio Company plan to make settlements along the Ohio 
River brought an even more dangerous element into the picture. 

When the Marquis de Duquesne became governor of New France 
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(1752), he was given explicit instructions to keep both English colonists 
and traders east of the height of land—the Allegheny Mountains. 
France had active colonies at the mouth of the Mississippi and along 
the lower St. Lawrence Rivers. The line of communication between 
the colonies was established and she was in a position to expand trading 
activities with the Indians in the Great Lakes and Ohio Valley areas. 
Since she could tolerate neither English trading establishments in the 
western country nor settlements athwart the connecting routes or in the 
surrounding territory, the English had to be kept east of the Allegheny 
Mountains. For this purpose Governor Duquesne organized an expan- 
sive military expedition to the Ohio River Valley. 

Much general source material for the study of Duquesne’s strategy 
is readily available in source books and transcripts of Colonial corre- 
spondence with France and Great Britain, but the particulars of that 
strategy have never been easily accessible. The Archives of the Semi- 
nary of Quebec contain a wealth of source material about Colonial his- 
tory, and the editor of the Papiers Contrecoeur has selected from that 
great collection the material pertinent to this campaign. Generally, this 
volume contains the correspondence of Contrecoeur, Marin, St. Pierre 
and Beaujean, all commanders of the French expedition to the Ohio 

Valley. Although there is correspondence from other collections, the 
bulk of the material was selected from the Viger-Verreau collection. 

For the first time one can follow, step by step, the progress of the 
French army, the difficulties it encountered, the change of pians, and 
even movements of the English not recorded by themselves. 

Important details of actual losses of both General Braddock at the 
Battle of the Monongahela and Colonel Washington at Fort Necessity 
add considerably to the sum total of information heretofore available. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution made by the volume is 
the over-all picture of changing French diplomacy. Time after time 
their fear of committing the overt act of an armed clash with the Eng- 
lish is revealed. For example Governor Duquesne writes to Contrecoeur 
congratulating him on his success in forcing the Virginians to withdraw 
peaceably from their hastily constructed stockade at the fork of the Ohio 
(April 17, 1754: “Enfin Monsieur, C’est a votre bonne et Sage con- 
duite qu’il ne S’est passé rien que bien flatteur pour La Nation puisqu’a 
votre aspect et Sans Coup ferir, les Anglois Se sont retirés aver Leur 
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courte honte et que dans moins d’une heure de tems, vous ayés été 
Maitre du Champ de Bataille . . . Il est 4 Souhait que dans votre con- 
duite, I] ne Se Soit rien passé qui approche de L’acte d’hostilité.” 
Another revealing document is Duquesne’s letter to Contrecoeur, 
June 24, 1754. In it the governor remarks that Jumonville’s death “est 
unique et ne peut Se laver que par une effusion de Sang.” He orders 
Contrecoeur to confiscate everything he can at the scene of the skirmish, 
unless the English deliver the “meurtriers” up to the French; and if 
forced into a war with the English Duquesne would “aprés Le premier 
Coup de fusil tiré” do everything to uphold the honor of his country. 
Although this letter could not have been received at Fort Duquesne un- 
til after the Battle of Fort Necessity, it shows that premature French 
action against Washington’s men coincided with orders already issued 
at Montreal. 
The editor, Fernand Grenier, professor au petit Séminaire de 
Québec, in addition to making a careful selection of documents con- 
cerning the Anglo-French conflict on the Ohio, 1745 to 1756, has con- 
tributed valuable information by his annotations. Through the coop- 
eration of the staff of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission, Professor Grenier obtained source materials from our local re- 
positories, and so his annotations, though brief and at times merely an 
outline, are particularly well balanced and inclusive. 
This publication was made possible by the collaboration of the 
Archives of the Seminary of Quebec, the Institute of History and Geog- 
raphy of Laval University (Quebec) and the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. 
In format it is octavo, well bound and printed, with a table of con- 
tents, a chronological list of documents published, a classified bibliog- 
raphy, and a particularly valuable index. 
The institutions which made the publication possible are to be 
congratulated. Students of history are deeply indebted to Professor 
Fernand Grenier for his selection of documents and for his concise and 
informative annotations based on source material. 
Darlington Memorial Library Lots MutkEaRN 
University of Pittsburgh 

The Harmony Society: A 19th Century American Utopia. By Curis- 
TIANA F. KNoepter. (New York, Vantage Press, Inc., 1954. xi, 160 
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p- Illustrations, index. $3.00.) 

“The Harmony Society— the Utopia of the Nineteenth Century!” 
That is what the Harmony Society was; and it is a history of that So- 
ciety that Miss Knoedler has written, beautifully, and sympathetically, 
and necessarily brief when limited to about one hundred and fifty pages. 
It is doubtful whether any other living person could write such a his- 
tory of this nineteenth century utopian society. Born and reared in the 
atmosphere of the Harmony Society, secretary of the Old Economy Cen- 
tennial Association, co-founder with her father of the Economy Old- 
Timers, and for years a collector and interpreter of materials relating 
to the Harmony Society, the author is qualified to write understandingly 
of the society's original aims, its high hopes, its mighty industrial 
achievements, its practical application of Christian charity, and _ its 
gradual dissolution. 

Following a brief review of the worldliness and irreligion that pre- 
vailed in Wiirttemberg and other parts of Europe in the eighteenth 
century, which caused George Rapp and his devoted adherents (some 
times called Pietists) to follow the path of the Pilgrim Fathers in emi- 
grating to America, the author then recounts the remarkable experi- 
ences of the society, first in Western Pennsylvania, next in Southwest- 
ern Indiana, and then back again into Western Pennsylvania at the 
settlement called Economy—later Old Economy, now a part of Am- 
bridge. 

The first years of the society at Harmony (near the present city of 
Zelienople, Pennsylvania) were years of dire sacrifice and at times, near 
starvation. The story of Frederick Rapp, George Rapp’s adopted son, 
on an errand to Pittsburgh, and his appeal to George Sutton, merchant, 
for supplies which had to be bought on credit, and the aftermath of 
that story in the panic of 1837, when the Harmonites in turn helped 
Sutton, is one of many that grip the reader’s interest early in the narra- 
tive and carried it along until the final pages of the volume. Emerging 
from those first years of hardship, the society prospered beyond belief. 
Within a few years, its members could boast of some 7,000 acres of 
cleared land, 3,000 sheep, 600 cattle, and a large number of horses. 
When in 1814, the society decided to move further west, the members 
disposed of their holdings for $100,000. 


Their second settlement, located on the Wabash River in south- 
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western Indiana, likewise prospered. The members shipped their sur- 
plus products to points up and down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. After ten prosperous years they again 
sold their possessions, this time to Robert Owen for $190,000, and came 
back up the Ohio River and established a settlement, their third and 
last one, a few miles north of Pittsburgh, which they named, Cin Ger- 
man Ockonomie) Economy. Here the society achieved its greatest eco- 
nomic, cultural, and spiritual success. For years they were a prosperous, 
peaceful people, and appeared to be approaching the Utopian Era. 
Then came the “wretched intrigue” of the counterfeit Count Maxi- 
millian de Leon in 1831. By holding out false promises, and preaching a 
system of morals and religion different from Father Rapp’s, he won to 
his side several members. After some unpleasant years, marked by dis- 
sension, the “Count,” accompanied by a few followers, departed, and 
the society settled down again to enjoy a period of peace and prosperity. 
The deaths of Father Rapp and his adopted son, Frederick, inflicted a 
terrible blow on the society’s future. However, the elders and trustees 
who succeeded them carried on the society’s affairs, spiritual and finan- 
cial. The society was finally dissolved in 1905. In 1915 title to several 
of the buildings and land was conveyed to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. The property is now administered under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
Interspersed throughout this little volume are numerous stories of 
people and events which the author has gathered from diaries, letters, 
old records; in some instances from personal interviews with Old-timers, 
and a few of which she writes from memory. There are a number of 
illustrations which catch the reader’s attention. This book will do much 
to acquaint its readers with the life and times of the most successful 
communal society ever attempted in the New World. 
University of Pittsburgh Joun W. O Iver 

The Beulah Romance. By George Taylor, Jr. (Printed privately. Ob- 
tainable through the author, 102 Richland Lane, Pgh. 8 Pa.) ©1954. 
124 p. $3.00. 

The author is a graduate of Western Theological Seminary; after 
four years in Mercer, Pa., he became pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Wilkinsburg, a large institution which he served with great 
success for thirty years; he retired in 1944 but in October, 1947, he was 
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invited by the Presbytery to become stated supply at the old Beulah 
Church in Churchill Borough, near Pittsburgh which, though old, was 
only a small church. With expanding suburban development and his 
inspiring leadership the church has shown phenomenal development. 
An outgrowth has been the painstaking research resulting in this fasci- 
nating little book which links the church with many old families of 
Pittsburgh. 

The Beulah Romance is the history of an early church which looks 
back on many interesting years. The account is here but, unlike many 
such histories, it is not a dull and uninspired quotation from old church 
records. The author has handled it so deftly and with such liter rary skill 
that the reader is disposed to do nothing else until he has read the book 
through. 

Dr. Taylor divides his account into nine chapters, the titles of 
which are intriguing in themselves: I. The Early Years, III. A Worthy 
Beginning, V. The Years of Testing, VII. The Strength of the Rem- 
nant, IX. The Lights and Shadows. 

The “Early Years” is concerned with the beginnings of Western 
Pennsylvania History. Any student of history will be delighted with 
this ch: apter, some portions of which represent important new research, 
along with an appreciation of early settler life not always found in such 
works. 

The beginnings of “Beulah” are inseparably woven into the lives 
of these early settlers. The brief but succinct account of early Presby- 
terianism in America prepares the way for the beginning of the Presby- 
terian Church west of the Alleghenies. An illuminating detail is pro- 
vided in the definite location of the “Bullock Pens” of General Forbes 
army. This place of shelter for the beef cattle of this pioneer army gave 
the surrounding community and its Church, their first name, “Bullock 
Pens.” Around 1785, the Bullock Pens Presbyterian Church is changed 
to the Pitt Township Presbyterian Church—which name the congrega- 
tion bore until the coming of the Rev. James Graham and his bride in 
1804, who gave this first place of their mutual labors the name “Beulah.” 

A vivid account is given in chapter III of the first permanent pas- 
tor, the Rev. Samuel Barr and his difficulties as pastor of the Pittsburgh 
First Presbyterian Church which he served along with the Pitt Town 
ship Church. I believe this is the first time that a full and unvarnished 
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account of Dr. Barr’s difficulties in Pittsburgh appears in print. Pitts- 
burgh of that day is described as “a town with smoking chimneys, halls 
lighted up with splendor, ladies and gentlemen assembled, various 
music, and the mazes of the dance,” and one could see, “all sorts of 
wickedness were carried on to excess and there was no appearance of 
morality or regular order . . . no signs of religion.” The Pitt Township 
Church remained loyal to its pastor even to the preparing of a statement 
in his defence but when the pastorate was dissolved at Pittsburgh, this 
congregation was unable to carry the full support of a pastor and was 
forced to concur in the dissolution. 

Outstanding in the “Romance of Beulah” is the long and gracious 
ministry of the Reverend James Graham who served from 1803 until 
1845—his tenure ending with his death due to a fall from his horse 
while returning from a pastoral call. 

Significant during this period is the account of the Session meeting 
as “judges of the Court of Jesus Christ,” hearing and settling many 
varied civil cases involving Beulah members. During this pastorate, 
Beulah saw two new churches organized, both of which received their 
nuclei members from the Beulah Church: The East Liberty Presbyte- 
rian Church and the Cross Roads Presbyterian Church. 

The next period in Beulah’s life is one of testing—where the con- 
gregation struggled to keep alive with many of its potential members 
being attracted to the larger and more affluent congregations in Wilkins- 
burg. But through the years, a faithful remnant continued loyal and 
while at times the light may have flickered, Beulah’s light never 
went out. 

These faithful souls, devout and sincere in their love of Beulah, 
welcomed Dr. Taylor with open arms in 1947. But even their hopes 
and ambitions are not to be compared to the startling renaissance that 
followed—where the vision of this faithful “man of God” and his tactful 
and gracious wife captured the hearts and loyalties of the new families 
moving into “Beulah Land” in such great numbers. Thus a Church 
given up for as good as dead now shows a live and vital membership of 
young families totaling over seven hundred souls and the prospects 
never were so bright for Beulah as they would indicate in the near future 
—a Church perhaps of twelve to fifteen hundred members. 

The book closes with a brief resume of past members of Beulah— 
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many of whom are buried in the neighboring church yard. Local his- 
torians will devour this chapter with voracious appetite—for in it are 
such well known names as: 
William Sydney Miller, John McFarland, William G. Shand, John 
Reyburn Hamilton, Martha Graham, James Beatty, Col. Robert Cun- 
ningham, John Hughey, grandfather of Mrs. B. F. Jones; John Johnston, 
Secretary to George Washington; Captain John McMasters, great-grand- 
father of Mrs. Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt; Dr. John McDowell, 
Major Thomas A. Sampson, and many others. 
Pittsburgh CrarenceE E. Davison 

African Hunt. By Tuomas S. Arsurunot. (New York, W. W. Nor- 
ton, Inc., ©1954. x, 270 p. Many illustrations in text and on end-pa- 
pers. 03.95.) 

Dr. Arbuthnot is of an old and distinguished Pittsburgh family, 
and himself a gentleman of whom the city is proud. His creative work 
is to be seen in the Western Pennsylvania Hospital and in his long 
service as dean of the medical school of the University of Pittsburgh. 
He has been administrative head of the Carnegie Hero Fund for many 
years but that is in no way pertinent, except that it involves a service full 
of human interest. In this book, with a modesty that is natural he has 
eliminated everything which would indicate that his conduct was either 
courageous or heroic, but any imaginative reader will formulate his own 
ideas as to that. 

The fact that one of our leading professional men has written such 
an interesting book would alone justify a review in this magazine, but 
as a member of our historical society we have also found his advice in- 
valuable and have often profited by his judgment in matters affecting 
our activities. His mounted group of Grant’s gazelles, one of the results 
of this hunt, is currently on exhibition in Carnegie Museum in Pitts- 
burgh, and other specimens, as yet unmounted, may perhaps be seen 
in the future. It is probable also that the time is not far distant when 
hunting of this magnitude and character will become a thing of the 
past, well nigh legendary. 

The Historical Society is pleased to call the attention of its readers 
to what a friend has engagingly set down as his impressions of the Dark 
Continent while in its glory as a ground for adventure and big game 


hunting (1927). 
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This book is an illustrated narrative of events and observations of 
nature, made during a hunt with gun and camera in equatorial Africa. 
The author, normally a practicing physician, has hunted big game in 
the Rockies, Mexico, British Columbia, Alberta, and Alaska. It is no 
mean compliment, that at fifty-six he should have been sought out by 
two exuberant undergraduates, whose acquaintance he had made in 
Alaska and whose qualities he had appraised in the field, to accompany 
them on this hunt in Africa. The event was made possible by a direct 
connection of an associate with former ivory hunters of that continent. 
All preparations were made for them before arrival and within a matter 
of hours, without preliminary seasoning, they were whisked from peace- 
ful repose to a lemon orchard, irrigated by the crystal waters from Mount 
Meru, to a camp on the edge of the jungle in Tanganyika Territory, 
among chattering monkeys, herds of gazelles, waiting hyenas, snuffling 
hippos, and roaring lions. 


The candor of the author may be judged, almost on the first page, 
where he disavows any scientific purpose of the trip, nor does he claim 
formal connection with any museum. The party was out to collect 
specimens of wild life and to record it as seen in a country untouched 
end primeval. They did just that, and returned with twenty-five thou- 
sand feet of motion picture film and hundreds of still pictures. 

This book offers far more than the registration of hits on fading or 
charging animals. It is packed with human interest, vivid description, 
discriminating observations, and perplexing problems. It is informative 
on unfamiliar subjects, and while that information may never be used, 
it is of absorbing interest. It is full of thrills for those who are realistic 
and a revelation for those who aren’t. It offers variety for gentle ladies 
who love to read of murders and long to pat furry animals. It is an anti- 
dote for youth educated by cartoon strips, who believe panthers are to 
be ridden. 

Here is an introductory bit of description, depicting a scene of 
obvious but unusual beauty: “As far as the eye could see the edge of 
the escarpment was a strange pink color. . . . I mistook this pink for 
some tropical flower growing in unbelievable profusion, but it turned 
out to be flamingos standing wing to wing and breast to breast in soft, 
muddy ground as far as we could see. . . . Extraordinary as the state- 
ment seems, this ribbon of flamingos stretched, with occasional breaks, 
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for a distance of over twenty miles. I never imagined there could be 
so much pink in the world.” 

Dr. Arbuthnot, despite his natural conservatism, permitted himself 
to be carried by the infectious enthusiasm of his youthful companions 
into situations where he felt he just didn’t belong. He then proceeds 
with diagnostic accuracy, to make the setting real to his readers, impart- 
ing to them his own psychological reactions. These are eminently hu- 
man and as one reads he finds himself in turn brought to a high pitch 
of excitement. In the words of a teen-age youth, “It is terrific.” 

For instance, as something unidentified came crashing toward them 
through the reeds, “a native touched me, and by pantomine, requested 
permission to climb. I was inclined to tell him to take the gun and to 
give me the tree, but there was no time for logical thinking.” 

The narrator takes in turn the lions, rated as vermin in Africa; the 
leopard, which all but killed one of the party; the unpredictable buffalo, 
which seldom runs from anything; the cheetah, faster than the grey- 
hound; the elephant, ponderous but keen; the rhino, poor in sight, 
quick of scent, but single tracked in mind. Game was not scarce, for as 
one rhino disappeared into the forest twenty-two giraffes emerged. 

If the reader feels there is a good bit of killing i in the story, it must 
be remembered that even in our normal way of life there is a certain 
amount of it necessary for existence. In the jungle, “days and nights 
are made up of one animal trying to get the drop on another.” Although 
the cud-chewing rhino and buffalo never tasted blood they are quick to 
shed it, while the flesh-eaters slaughter for food. It is pertinent to add 
that even your scent would be sufficient to anger any of these animals. 

This book does not deal exclusively with game. There are ants 
whose travel is “sometimes migratory, at others predatory” clinging to 
an animal, or to other ants attached to an animal, in a mass of sufficient 
weight to drag them down. There are insects removed by the half 
bushel from the exterior roof of netting nightly. There is the old ba- 
boon, leader of a hitch-hiking community, who seated himself against 
a tree, “hung one arm over the knee of a drawn up leg, then bent his 
arm at the elbow and rested his chin against his hand.” 

The doctor is apt in his descriptions. Having some curiosity as to 
the natives’ belief in bi-sexuality among hyenas, he wrote: “We dissected 
two hyenas that had been killed within a hundred feet of each other. 
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I hope no urge of curiosity will ever be strong enough to tempt me to 
work on another. I have never had my sensibilities subjected to a 
meaner shock. The hyenas had fed recently on some animal that must 
have been killed quite sometime before. They were covered with ticks 
and lion flies.” 

In a delightful description of another animal, the wart hog, he 
wrote: “To be a pig and at the same time to be named for its warts puts 
it in a bracket fairly high above most homely competitors.” Again: 
“Zebras had their own form of playfulness which included bites and 
kicks and little rushes at a neighbor. Occasionally, one would let fly 
both hind feet and whack a companion in the belly. A ‘kick in the 
slats’ may be appropriate when applied to zebra anatomy, but it did 
look unreasonable when you could see no cause.” Once, while in a 
blind taking movies, the author writes: “Pretty soon I glanced up from 
the finder and found that the front giraffe was actually looking over the 
blind and taking in my helmet and shoulder blades as I bent forward 
cranking. I was greatly amused, almost self-conscious, at having that 
big thing sneak a peep at me from above . . . it seemed sheer curiosity, 
as though a next-door neighbor wanted to see how I was fixed inside.” 
Again, there was only photography and a flash of light involved in an 
elephant stampede, which wedged the herd in a narrow opening be- 
tween great trees like “a dozen people trying to get through a turnstile, 
all at one time.” In this situation a fire originating accidentally from 
the flash light and raging behind them added panic to confusion. 

Dr. Arbuthnot’s expedition of five months has furnished a superb 
record in film and specimens for those who will never see those distant 
jungles and veldts. His book is full of surprises, suspense and amuse- 
ment. It should be of interest to every reader whether young or old. 
Historical Society of Western Rosert D. Curistie 
Pennsylvania 
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